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CHRONICLES OF SOME GREAT KENTUCKY FEUDS. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


I.—THE BRAND OF CAIN. 


HE shooting of James Marcum, in 

April, 1903, as he stood just inside 

the doors of the court house of 
Jackson, Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
and the subsequent Jett-White trial with 
its soldiers and Hotchkiss guns to pre- 
serve order, have focused public atten- 
tion upon Eastern Kentucky and the pe- 
culiar conditions prevailing there. 
Shootings and murders: occur in all 
parts of the Union—many of them more 
cruel and inexcusable than that of Mr. 
Marcum—yet they do not arouse one- 
tenth the interest his has excited. The 
reason is not far to seek. In a vast 
majority of the ordinary murders, whis- 
key, jealousy or insanity has played the 
leading part; and men, however 
tender their consciences on the sacred- 
ness of human life, have been prone to 
draw the™mantle of charity over the 
man-slayer and his bloody work. Nei- 
ther whiskey nor jealousy nor insanity 
caused Marcum’s death; but behind 
the revolver and its deadly work stood, 
not the mountaineer now serving sen- 
tence in the “ pen,” but that mysterious 
institution, unspeakable in its atrocities, 
implacable in its hatreds, at once cow- 
ardly and relentless, which men know 
as the feud. 


The bold red blood of the American 


pioneers who with Boone and Kenton 
subdued the wilderness and planted 
Anglo-Saxon civilization on the western 
slopes of the Appalachians, runs here 
in purer streams than in any other part 
of the United States. Whatever else 
the mountaineer may be, he is Ameri- 
can. The primitive conditions of life 
of the pioneers’ day prevail now among 
the mountains with little change; the 
farmer goes to mill on horseback with 
his little “poke” of corn behind him, 
to be made into meal at the little over- 
shot mill; the women of the family 
gather at the brookside to do the wash- 
ing; while the boys, as soon as they are 
old enough to carry a gun, roam. over 
the hills after the fast vanishing game. 
The currents of progress and enterprise 
that make the life of today so different 
from that ofour grandfathers’ have 
swung past the hills, leaving them un- 
touched. The steamboat, the locomo- 
tive and the reaper—the three inven- 
tions that have made the Mississippi 


Valley—have not influenced the every- . 


day life of the mountaineer to any 
appreciable extent. The hills that bound 
his physical horizon insulate him from 
the thought of the times: a cabin at 
the “head of the holler,” a little truck 
patch cleared for corn and vegetables 
in the most level spot he can find, and 
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pasture on the range for his cow and 
horse, were enough for his fathers; 
they are enough for him. Books, news- 
papers and magazines are seldom in his 
hands or in his home. Right here we 
have one cause of the feud; isolation 
from the thoughts and doings of the 
times. 

When the Civil War began and the 
men of the Kentucky Mountains were 
put into the crucible for testing, Breath- 
itt County was in a sad plight; the 
forces for the Union and against it were 
almost evenly divided. It is an old, old 
story, repeated all along the border from 
the Chesapeake to the prairies, how 
fierce passions were aroused and fam- 
ilies divided; it need not be retold here. 
The pick of the men soon found their 
way into the regular forces of the Fed- 
erals or the Confederates: those in 
whom the fires of patriotism and con- 
viction burned more dimly joined the 
Home Guards—a body of militia organ- 
ized to protect life and property during 
the crash of civil war—or the Independ- 
ents, who were nothing else than bush- 
whackers or bandits. Sometimes the 
Guards, drunk with power, turned aside 
from their lawful work and degenerated 
into bandits, as was the case with Flint 
Little, about whom there will be more 
presently. 

The year 1862 was an eye-opener to 
both parties in the great conflict. 

The South would not believe that the 
North would give up its commercialism 
to fight for a principle; the North 
scoffed at the idea of the South expos- 
ing her valuable slave property to 
chances of war to satisfy a clique of 
fire-eaters. After Shiloh and the Pen- 
insular campaign there came to both 
sides the conviction that they were in 
- the struggle of the century. There was 
a pause for second breath and a stiffen- 
ing of the muscles for a fight to the 
death. The great foundations of civili- 
zation—respect for law, property, and 
life—vanished in this seething furnace 
of passion like a tuft of dry grass before 
the oncoming prairie fire. The bonds 
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of society fell off and with them all rem- 
nants of the civil power and authority 
disappeared; an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth; every man must look out 
for himself, for there was none to help. 
He of the strong heart and unerring 
aim read the law to his weaker brethren 
and they hearkened diligently till a 
stronger heart and a better aim ap- 
peared: private grudges and animosi- 
ties, dormant perhaps for years, awoke 
in this the season of their opportunity 
and gave a tone of vindictiveness to a 
struggle already at its highest tension. 

Certain peculiarities of the situation 
of Breathitt and her sister counties 
added still another element of danger to 
the war among the hills. The civil 
power was dead but the military could 
not take its place, for neither North nor 
South could afford to lose the services 
of a corps sufficient to pacify the region. 
Shut in by the mountains, without regu- 
lar or speedy communication with the 
outside world, desperadoes became more 
desperate and bloodthirsty villains more 
cruel, because there was no one who 
could call them to account for their 
crimes. The Civil War had simply 
stooped to light the fires of discord and 
had left the mountain people—good and 
bad, peace-loving citizens and remorse- 
less cut-throats, lovers of the Blue and 
devotees of the Gray—to broil in their 
own juice. 

Among the prominent leaders of the 
local forces in Breathitt was one Flint 
Little, who even at the age of 18 was a 
leader of men in the daring enterprises 
of the time. Symmetrical, active and 
fearless, he was a man that men obey 
instinctively; born for the days that 
tried men’s souls, he might have stem- 
med the tide of anarchy that even now 
was beginning to destroy the peace of 
the beautiful Piedmont region of Ken- 
tucky, but the opportunities to do evil 
were too much for him and he fell—just 
how far the reader can judge from what 
follows. A captain of the Home Guards 
whose lawful business was the hunting 
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of bushwhackers, he became worse than 
the men he was supposed to fight. Some 
officers of the Confederate Army came 
back to the hills to rest and recuperate 
in the early winter of 1862-63 and soon 
Little was on their trail. In one night 
of December or January he and his band 
killed or wounded seven people whose 
only crime was that they were Confed- 
erates or sympathizers with their cause. 
Only a few of the details will be given 
here but they will be enough to show 
the brutality of the man. 

One of the first points visited was the 
home of William Day, a peaceable citi- 
zen living where Frozen Creek empties 
into the Kentucky River. Mr. Day 
happened to be away from home, but 
this made no difference to the band; 
they were out for blood and blood they 
must have. Forcing an entrance to the 
house, they amused themselves for a 
time by pillaging the rooms and putting 
the feather beds on the fire burning in 
the grate. Nathan, eldest son of Mr. 
Day, had gone up to bed but had not 
gone to sleep; the uproar and the stench 
of the burning feathers told him some- 
thing was wrong; coming to the head 
of the stairs he started to go down, to 
see what the trouble was, and was felled 
by a pistol shot. Half falling, half slid- 
ing, he was making his way to a place 
of safety when his assailant shot him 
again, the second bullet passing through 
the right side just above the kidney. 
Wounded as he was, the young man 
gave his would-be murderers the slip 
and made his way in his night clothes 
to the home of a tenant with the snow 
lying deep and heavy on the ground. 

The next place visited by the bandits 
was the home of one Ambrose Holland, 
a respectable old man living alone in a 
hillside cabin with a blind wife and small 
negro boy. Coming in without cere- 
mony the party began to pillage as was 
their custom. Holland very naturally 
objected and received a slap in the face 
from the hat of one of the party; he 
threw up his hands in protest and was 
shot. He fell across his own threshold 
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and died almost instantly: the poor 
blind wife and terror-stricken colored 
boy were left alone with their dead for 
three days before a neighbor dared to 
venture to their rescue. It was well for 
the woman that she was blind; she did 
not have to look into those sightless eyes 
of her dead husband for the three long 
days before mem carried the body out 
to rest on the hill-top. 

Among the victims of that awful raid 
was Jack South, a Confederate soldier 
home on furlough to nurse a leg shat- 
tered by a ball. Once in the room where 
the wounded man lay, Little and his 
men told the sufferer they had come to 
kill him: South knew too much about 
the men and their record to disbelieve; 
he asked only for a few minutes to pray. 


This request was granted, but before the . 


allotted time had quite expired a big 
guerrilla approached the bed and with- 
out the slightest provocation boxed 
South’s ears. While praying the suffer- 
er had drawn the covers over his head 
but they were not enough to deaden the 
brute’s blow; he winced a little and the 
fellow was about to repeat the outrage, 
when South’s widowed sister—mother 
of the present Congressman from the 
Ashland district—threw herself upon 
him to shield him from the attack. With 
ruthless hands the assassins tore. her 
away, and one more fiendish than the 
others jumped upon the bed and with 
his heavy boots broke over again the 
partly healed fractures; in the midst 
of this torment some of the party pulled 
trigger and amid a cloud of smoke 
the poor, tortured soul of Jack South 
went home to its Maker. 

Four other murders fully as atrocious 
were committed the same night—three 
as wanton and unprovoked as the killing 
of Holland and South had been—among 
the number the father of the present 


jailer of Breathitt County; the fourth ¢ 


was as inhuman as ever “adorned” the 
record of an Apache. A man named 
Wood lived not far from the scene of 
these depredations with a family consist- 
ing of five small children, the mother be- 
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ing dead. The band stopped in front 
of the house and called him out; as he 
took hold of the latch to open the door, 
they fired a volley and moved on with- 
out even looking in to see the effect of 
the bullets. Wood fell mortally wound- 
ed across the threshold as Holland had 
done and died in a few minutes. The 
eldest of the children was not yet ten 
but so great was the demoralization of 
the community that these orphans, like 
Mrs. Holland and her negro boy, were 
left three days without aid. 

Is it any wonder that among such 
scenes men forgot every law but that 
of self-preservation? The civil power 
had been but was not: the regular mili- 
tary forces could do nothing; the best 
thing a man could do was to carry a 
good gun and be able to use it effective- 
ly in time of need. Is it any wonder 
that such killings as I have narrated 
awoke in the hearts of the survivors a 
thirst for revenge, overpowering in its 
intensity all other passions, which in 
many became above love of money, 
home or friends—the mainspring of all 
the after life? 

Fate was not to be trifled with even 
by Flint Little; one day she turned and 
laid him low as he had done many a 
better man; and significantly enough 
the instruments in her hand were two of 
that class of men against whom his expe- 
ditions had been made so often—Confed- 
erate soldiers home on furlough. In the 
fall of 1863 a Mr. Henry Jones and his 
son Harrison returned from the front 
for a few days’ rest. They had learned 
Little’s record and were cautious; at 
nightfall they retired to an old orchard 
that had been planted to corn, taking 
along as an additional protection the old 
family watch dog. After a while they 
fell asleep. Three or four miles away 
Little and his band were traveling along 
quietly when the leader suggested that 
they would feel better for a nap. Noth- 
ing loath the men were soon stretched 
out in a rhododendron thicket; after a 
couple of hours’ sleep they got up and 
continued their journey. Flint was look- 
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ing glum and sour, quite unlike his usual 
cheery self. 

“What’s the matter, Flint?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Just had an infernal dream. Boys, 
I’m goin’ to my death,” he replied seri- 
ously. 

“ Ain’t thinkin’ ’bout turnin’ back, are 
you, Flint? better take a dram for yer 
nerves,” continued the man in a banter- 
ing tone. 

“Shut up, man! this is no time fer 
nonsense. It’s my last trip, boys—mark 
what I tell you.” 

The attacking party came in sight of 
the Jones’ home in the gray of the early 
dawn and gathered in a sheltered spot 
to hold a council of war before closing 
in on the game. Some slight noise at 
this juncture caught the watchful ear 
of the old dog; he rose and growled 
significantly; father and son woke and 
making a wide détour around the house 
pushed back through the corn to the hill 
opposite. The valley in this place was 
about 350 yards across. A rambling 
rail fence separated the cornfield from 
the woods along the crest of.the ridge; 
behind this they ensconced themselves to 
watch the moves of the enemy. They 
had not long to wait: presently Little 
came around the corner of the house, 
pistol in hand, eager as a buzzard for 
his carrion. Up in front of the house 
he goes and stands a moment—a good 
fair mark for the Spencer in Harrison’s 
hands. There was a sharp crack and 
the leader of the marauders fell with a- 
bullet through his abdomen. Dismayed 
by the fall of Little, the men hid behind 
the house; after a little one man, bolder 
or rasher than the rest, crept around in 
front to rescue his fallen leader, but the 
man with the Spencer was watching and 
the would-be rescuer toppled over al- 
most on Little with a broken pelvis: for 
some time all was quiet; then a third, 
with a bravery worthy of a better cause, 
ventured to the assistance of his groan- 
ing comrades; he got as far as the door 
and was stooping over one of the 
wounded men when the rifle spoke 





























again and his cap was knocked from 
his head by a whistling bullet. By this 
time the blood of the bandits was at the 
boiling point; they prepared the kind- 
ling and were setting fire to the house 
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more property at this place. I am killed 
and I have crime enough to answer for 
to my God.” This moderate counsel pre- 
vailed and the house was spared; but in 
the course of half an hour or there- 











“A lank mountaineer stretched out on the scant grass or the hillside, and the fires were lit 
that took more than thirty years to put out.”’ 
Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





when Little, overhearing their talk, said 
(this being the only humane command 
he was ever known to give): “Boys, 
don’t burn the house or destroy any 


abouts there appeared, coming toward 
the wounded men, a queer looking cav- 
alcade: four men with an improvised 
stretcher, preceded by Mrs. Jones and 
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daughter in such a way that no shots 
could be fired from the hill without en- 
dangering the safety of the women. 
The son spoke: 

“Dad, do you see what them buz- 
zards are up to? They know we can’t 
shoot as long as Mam and Sis are with 
’em.” 

“Never mind, Harrison,” soothingly 
remarked the elder Jones, “we can fix 
‘em. Let’s go down to the gap where 
the roads cross; we can head the gang 
off there and bring the women back.” 

The two unincumbered men took a 
short cut and reached the hill overlook- 
ing the gap long before the guerrillas 
came along the road below. Young 
Jones’ excellent marksmanship had won 
for him the dread and respect of Little’s 
band: they were very willing to come 
to an agreement, the conditions being 
that all firing should cease and that the 
frightened women be released. Flint 
Little died that day unregretted by all 
save the faithful band he had led to 
blood and loot so many times. His was 
a career that for inhumanity and wolfish 
cruelty has few if any peers in the his- 
tory of any land. 





IIl.—WAR’S AFTERMATH. 

Appomattox brought peace to the na- 
tion at large but not to Breathitt and the 
hills. Reconstruction and the attendant 
problems begotten of the civil strife 
occupied completely the minds of the 
Nation’s leaders; no time nor thought 
could be spared to correct the abuses 
that had grown up during the reign of 
anarchy. The veterans had hardly 
crossed the threshold of the old home 
when grave and perplexing questions 
presented themselves for solution: mat- 
ters that should have the clearest judg- 
ment were to be decided by men who 
for four years had breathed an atmos- 
phere surcharged with the miasma of 
bloodshed and assassination. A’ benevo- 
lent despot with a sufficient force be- 
hind-him might have brought order out 
of chaos but neither Washington nor 
Frankfort cared to try the experiment: 
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the people of the Kentucky Appalachi- 
ans must work out their own salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

War is a whirlwind to scatter as well 
as to destroy: during the four years 
of conflict vast amounts of Federal 
property had been left from Antietam 
Creek to the Rio Grande; of course 
Eastern Kentucky got its share. The 
two men selected to represent the 
Government in this collecting in and 
around Breathitt were, like Flint Little, 
captains of the sometimes notorious 
Home Guards—Capt. Bill Strong 
and Capt. Amos. <A _ great variety 
of property was to be gathered 
in: guns, stores, saddles, equip- 
ment, even horses, were to 
traced and returned to Uncle Sam. 
Much of this property bore the familiar 
U. S. brand; some was not marked in 
any way. It will be seen that here was 
an excellent opportunity for the col- 
lectors to feather their nests—a chance 
which these shrewd but unscrupulous 
gentlemen did not allow to pass. Muéh 
valuable stuff that our good uncle never 
saw or heard of was claimed by 
these worthies as his; many a good 
saddle and now and then a_ horse 
was appropriated by them amid the 
vigorous remonstrances of its owner. 
Complaints, however, were . useless; 
these men represented the Government— 
that far-away something that in the re- 
cent turmoil had crushed all opposition 
and had shown that it and not the State 
was sovereign. 

The plundering job was a good one 
for a while, but even thieves fall out, 
if you give them time enough. One day 
on their return from a trip Strong and 
Amos had a quarrel about a division of 
the spoils. Hot passionate words, pistol 
shots, a lank mountaineer stretched out 
on the scant grass of the hillside, and the - 
fires were lit that took more than 30 
years to put out. From the start it was 
war to the knife between the two men 
and their partisans. Capt. S. was a lit- 
tle man, lithe and wiry like Kipling’s 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
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“All hot with ginger when alive 
And shammin’ when he’s dead;’’ 


his forces at the start were considerably 
smaller than those of his antagonist, but 
they were soon recruited by the accession 


of the Freemans, a lean and vicious race- 


of mulattoes, supposed to be half Portu- 
guese. Amos and his men were brave 
but Strong proved himself the better 
leader and gained the upper hand; it 
was the old story of brains pitted 
against numbers, and brains won. Nei- 
ther side would consent to an honorable 
truce; they must fight it out to the bitter 
end. Bitter indeed the end must have 
looked to the Amos faction as they 
looked annihilation in the face but they 
flinched not nor wavered. At last the 
feud came to an end in 1868 from lack 
of nourishment, Strong’s opponents hav- 
ing all been killed or driven from the 
county. 

The triumphant faction now resumed 
to some degree the ways of peace but 
its members had too long been the will- 
ing servants of Anarchy to submit with 
good grace to the reign of Law—even 
Breathitt law, which briefly summa- 
rized is, “df you are fer us, anything 
you do is all right, but if you are against 


‘ us, you won't last long enough fer a 


good funeral.” Hardly a dog in all the 
hills dared to bark without Strong’s ex- 
press permission; sometimes a man or 
group of men might rise in rebellion, 
but when the smoke cleared away 
enough to show the combatants the little 
Captain had his way. 

One of these outbreaks came in April, 
1879—II years after the cessation of 
active operations in the Strong-Amos 
feud. The spring session of the circuit 
court was being held in Jackson, and, as 
is usual in many Kentucky communities, 
the coming together of the people to 


‘ attend court was utilized by enterpris- 


ing candidates to make political speech- 
es. One afternoon during the session 
of the court W. O. Mize, a prominent 
candidate for the State Senate from the 
neighboring county of Wolfe, was to 
make a speech on the issues of the day. 
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Right here let it be understood that Mr. 
Mize was not a feudist nor was he in 
any way connected with the workings 
of the feud. During the forenoon the 
town was as calm and peaceful as any 
New England village, but while the of- 
ficers of the court and the politicians 
were still at dinner there came riding 
down the street by the hotel a company 
of 15 or 20 men, headed by one John 
Akeman (an ex-Confederate soldier), 
ail armed to the teeth and spoiling for a 
fight. The group in the hotel rushed 
to the window to see what it all meant: 
a little way down the street stood the lit- 
tle Captain as cool and unconcerned as 
if he and the leader of the horsemen 
were the best of friends, not enemies 
sworn to shoot on sight. As Akeman’s 
men came down the street Strong teas- 
ingly asked: : 

“John, who commands that squad?” 

“T do, by !” jumping from his 
horse and firing his pistol at Strong; 
the aim was poor and the bullets went 
wild. Spectators ran for cover; in a 
moment the street was cleared of all but 
members of the two factions. Bill Free- 
man, one of the foremost of the Strong 
partisans, was shot through the cheek, 
the bullet cutting his tongue almost off ; 
his younger brother was on his way to 
a place of safety when the guns began 
to crack but a bullet from one of the 
Akeman pistols hit him just where the 
suspenders cross and he fell headlong 
in the street. Bill Strong came out of 
this fight, as he had come out of a score 
of others, without a scratch or mark. 
By this time the people of the town were 
not in a frame of mind to appreciate 
the issues of the campaign; so, after 
consultation with the candidate, it was 
decided that some other day would do 
just as well for the address. 

During Capt. Strong’s later years he 
lived in a secluded spot at the mouth 
of George’s Branch—all creeks are 
“branches” in the South—near its junc- 
tion with the Kentucky River about 
4 miles above Jackson. There is here 
an open field backed up by the moun- 
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tains and bordered in front by the river 


—one of those sheltered peaceful 
nooks sO common in this part of 
the Appalachians. In the middle 


of the field the man of blood built 
him a house—a large log struc- 
ture fitted with loopholes after the 
fashion of the block-house of pioneer 
days, so as to command every avenue 
of approach. Guns of the very best 
make stood handy, for the Captain had 
no notion of allowing himself to be sur- 
prised: from the shelter of these friend- 
ly walls he did not often stir; when he 
did venture out he was accompanied by 
a guard. What a grim commentary on 
the state of public opinion which toler- 
ated if it did not actually sympathize 
with such a life! Strong’s many es- 
capes from a violent death had led many 
to the conclusion, more or less natural 
when we consider the circumstances, 
that he was protected by a coat of mail; 
whether he really was or was not we 
do not know, but it is certain that he 
lived nearly two-score years as a fight- 
er, soldier or feudist and that he faced 
death as many times as any man of his 
generation. Toward the latter go’s it 
began to look very much as if the man 
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of blood was to die a natural death in 
his bed, surrounded by his people, but 
Fate had decreed otherwise. One 
morning in the spring of 1808 the little 
Captain saddled his favorite horse and 
started for a short ride, taking up be- 
hind as a measure of precaution his lit- 
tle grandson, a boy of about 4 years. 
As he passed from the bridle-path into 
the little road a rifle cracked from a 
clump of bushes on the hillside above— 
and the terror of 35 years, the most ac- 
complished feudist of his time, pitched 
forward and fell from his horse. The 
animal quickened his pace and broke 
into a run but the child was not even 
unseated. The Unknown stepped from 
his hiding place and proceeded to make 
a sure thing of his job by pouring bul- 
lets into the prostrate form till he was 
satisfied; then turned and went back 
into the bush. Some surmised that the 
assassin was one. of Strong’s Breathitt 
County enemies taking vengeance for 
some wrong; others held that the deed 
was done by some member of the Amos 
faction, returned from exile to even up 
the old score of 30 years standing. No 
one knows. Capt. Bill Strong has gone 
on his last raid and dead men tell no 
tales. 























FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER VII. 
Some Unprofitable Years. 


HAD no intention of 
stopping with Father 
more than a week or 
two at the outside, 
and probably 
would have left in 
a few days had I 
kept well. It is 
more than likely 
that, coming al- 
most directly from 
the mountains as I had, it was a mistake 
to have taken that job of rafting under a 
Southern sun—even comparatively early 
in the spring. Any way, I commenced 
growing cold one sweltering June morn- 
ing, and whiskey, red pepper and all the 
other ordinary chill remedies seemed to 
make me still colder. After the home 
folks had given me a few drops or 
spoonsful out of every medicine bottle in 
the house, a neighbor woman chipped 
into the game with something like a 
quart of boiling-hot horsemint tea, and it 
seemed to hit the right spot in a minute. 
Maybe it was about time for the chill to 
give place to fever, but I ‘was thankful 
when my pulse commenced to jump and 
my teeth stopped chattering. In the 
meantime Father had sent a boy nine 
miles after a doctor, and I was told after- 








wards that he reached the cabin about | 


midnight and stayed right by my bed for 
two days. If he was there, I have no 
recollection of seeing him; but some one 
must have come along and stocked us up 
with powders and capsules and “ bottle 


mixters,” for I know I was dosed regu- 
larly for the next week or two, and there 
was still plenty of medicine on hand when 
I again reached the point-where it seemed 
safe to rebel against swallowing every- 
thing that was offered me. Doc said it 
was a case of swamp fever, commencing 
with a congestive chill. He thought I 
had been lucky to pull through it alive, 
and I know it was the narrowest sort of 
a squeeze, for the fever left me as weak 
as a three-days-old possum kitten. It 
was away past the middle of July before 
I could walk far enough to kill a mess of 
squirrels, nor had I wholly regained my 
strength when I started to Louisiana, 
on the roth of October. 

Of all the fool trips that I have ever 
undertaken, the one now to be described 
was the most idiotic. One of Father’s 
neighbors was a crippled Georgian, 
named Johnson—a man getting along up 
in the fifties, with no family, friends, or 
home worth calling such. He had 
squatted on a piece of State land and had 
cleared enough ground for a tobacco 
patch, but lacked ambition to make rails 
for fencing it in. His cabin was built of 
six-inch poles and roofed with cypress 
bark, and it lacked floor and chimney. In 
the summer time his cooking was done 
outdoors, and in winter he built a fire in 
the middle of the shanty, knowing there 
was no lack of cracks to let the smoke 
escape. He had a stiff knee—caused, he 
said, by a Yankee bullet received in the 
fight at Arkansaw Post—and excused 
himself from anything resembling hard 
work on the grounds of disability. By 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the March issue of Sports Afield. 
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fishing and trapping a little, and digging 
ginseng in the summer, Johnson man- 
aged to live, but was mainly dependent 
upon his neighbors for the clothes he 
wore. Most of the woodcutters and log- 
gers in that region were goodly sized 
men, while Johnson was away below the 
Government standard in height and 
weight ; so he could take almost any dis- 
carded garment, cut enough off the 
sleeves or legs or tail for patches, set the 
buttons over an inch or two—and you 
would be surprised at the result! John- 
son was the most interesting story-teller 
it has ever been my fortune to meet and 
his yarns were always told in such a 
truthful way that the biggest skeptic on 
earth would have accepted them at face 
value. He had caught the trick—rare 
enough among habitual liars—of never 
permitting himself to figure prominently 
in any of the adventures related. His 
war stories were especially interesting, 
and I was always glad when Johnson 
dropped in—as he frequently did—to 
inquire if I was still on the mend. Once 
his pipe was stuffed with store tobacco 
and well going, only a word or two was 
needed to get him started on some story 
of battle, retreat or raid. His first allu- 
sion to the money buried on Bayou la 
Chute appeared to have been let slip un- 
thoughtedly—he dropped the subject at 
once and refused to go back to it when 
I attempted to question him—but I had 
heard enough to arouse my curiosity. 
Twelve thousand dollars in gold! still 
resting where it was buried in 1863! only 
think of it! 

I was fully two weeks twisting the par- 
ticulars from him, but eventually the 
story was told. Johnson had deserted 
from his command and joined a party of 
bushwhackers who robbed friends and 
foes impartially. Three men, believed to 
be wholly trustworthy, had charge of the 
stolen treasure. They alone knew where 
it was hidden and were pledged to see 
that it was equitably divided between the 
members of the gang as soon as peace 
was. declared. This struck me as a most 
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sensible arrangement, since it gave the 
bushwhackers assurance of a grub stake 
when circumstances should interfere 
with their then profitable employment. 
But one day an army oi Confederate reg- 
ulars, commanded by a certain renowned 
Texan general, happened to catch John- 
son’s crowd red-handed and strung them 
up in couples to convenient trees. John- 
son chanced to be somewhere else at that 
exact moment, though near enough to 
learn what had occurred and to realize 
the benefits sometimes derived from 
travel; so he journeyed northward into 
Arkansaw, rejoined his old regiment and 
continued a gentleman and a soldier until 
the cessation of hostilities. That was the 
story, as I learned it a little ata time. I 
would have sworn to its truth—just as 
readily as I would now swear that every 
word of it was false. Weeks of argu- 
ment and pleading were necessary to 
gain Johnson’s assent to the plan I had 
formed—which was, of course, to make 
a special trip after the treasure. Even 
after I got him to consider the matter 
half favorably, he haggled over the divi- 
sion and insisted that he should be en- 
titled to more than half. 

We traveled to Texarkana by rail, and 
here we were to buy horses and casually 
drift into the Louisiana country under 
the pretence of seeking cheap farm lands 
for a Northern colony. The night after 
we reached the town named, Johnson 
came to me in the hotel office and men- 
tioned that it might be advisable for him 
to buy a decent suit of clothes, so he 
might be able to look the part he was 
playing. I gave him fifteen dollars and 
he started down the street, limping along 
and whistling. He never came back. 
Counting our railway fare and hotel bills, 
I was out a trifle over $60 on Johnson’s 
little skin game, but the experience has 
probably saved me several times that 
much in later years. 

During the week that I stayed in Tex- 
arkana there was a fight in a saloon and 
one man was seriously hurt. He was a 
commercial traveller, named Gus Nitz, 
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and his home was at Kenosha, Wiscor* 
sin. We had become quite chummy, and 
when the doctor told him it would be 
several months before his numerous 
wounds healed, he insisted upon my tak- 
ing care of him on the journey north. I 
was glad of the chance—having a poor 
opinion of the trapping so far south as 
the Texas line. Nitz stood all my trav- 
elling expenses and paid me $2.00 a day 
besides ; we had sleeping car berths and I 
enjoyed the trip. After a couple of days 
at Kenosha I told Nitz good-bye and 
drifted on farther north. I learned later 
that he recovered from his injuries but 
never went back on the road and at last 
accounts was keeping a saloon of his own 
in a little Wisconsin town on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Taking my time for it and prospecting 
for trapping grounds as I went along, the 
first snows overtook me on a group of 
little lakes about half-way between She- 
boygan and Portage. It was too thickly 
settled in that locality for either game or 
fur in paying quantities, and it seemed 
to me that the farmers regarded me with 
suspicion and disfavor. I got a few days 
good goose shooting on one big lake—I 
have forgotten the name—but it was the 
very last of the flight. A fellow with a 
big No. 10 was at the other end of the 
lake, pounding into the flocks as they 
came his way, and after a while we got 
together and struck up a friendship. Billy 
Bryant proved to be my sort of people, 
except that an inclination to “ booze” 
always came to him when times were 
good—but I didn’t find out that part of it 
until considerably later. He knew of a 
promising bit of country over on the 
Wisconsin River, suggested locating 
there for the winter, and I consented. 
Luck was against us from the first. 
Heavy snows were followed by colder 
weather than I had ever known while in 
Minnesota ; tending our traps was out of 
the question ; and the only sensible thing 
to do was to stay in camp and try to keep 
warm. Under the best of conditions we 
could have done no good. Farms were 
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all around us, and only two or three 
hours travel away was quite a big town. 

I left the woods next spring with less 
than a hundred dollars in my pocket. 
Bryant accompanied me and we pulled 
back to Lake Michigan and made our 
way by steamer around to Duluth. Here 
we fell in with a surveying party that 
was locating lines for a big lumbering 
concern and both got jobs as chainmen. 
Having a fairly good education, Billy 
soon was Offered a better position as 
storekeeper in the commissary, but in the 
first bill of supplies ordered from Duluth 
he included one item for himself, and in 
two hours after that jug came he had lost 
his job. It may be pertinent to state 
that he knew nothing of his misfortune 
until two days afterwards. 

After Bryant left I became lonesome. 
The men working with me were princi- 
pally French Canadians and Irish and I 
did not like their way. My only chum 
was an old fellow named Dave Davies— 
I never knew his nationality—who had 
charge of one of the gangs. He was 
short and square-shouldered but as 
nearly all bones as any man I ever saw. 
Somewhere in Wisconsin he had a family 
and a mortgaged farm and accordingly 
had a reason for working hard and sav- 
ing every penny made. He carried a 
pipe and loved to smoke, but in the three 
months I was with him he never bought a 
nickel’s worth of tobacco. After the 
day’s work was over I would fill my pipe 
and find a seat on some log near camp, 
the old man would presently join me, and 
we would sit and talk until far in the 
night. He was a great hand to tell ghost 
stories, but his hobby was farming and 
stock raising. If he is living today, I'll 
bet he’s located somewhere on a well im- 
proved place with his pastures full of 
finely bred horses and cattle. Davy 
seemed wonderfully grieved when I left, 
and argued eloquently in favor of my 
going home with him, marrying one of 
his neighbor’s girls and settling down for 
life. Somehow, the proposition didn’t 
appeal to me. Within a week I was 
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again in Colorado, and this time for a 
longer stay than before. 

Being about as near “ dead broke” as 
a man could be and still have the cer- 
tainty of a square meal ahead, I put a 
little 3-line advertisement in the Rocky 
Mountain News, asking employment 
with some party outfitting for the hills, 
and the next day was engaged to cook 
for some men who were to do assessment 
work on a group of claims in the moun- 
tains north of Leadville. The work was 
easy enough for me, but there was so 
much game in the country around us that 
I was discontented from the first day. 
Occasionally I would risk an afternoon 
run of a mile or two up thé gulch, know- 
ing that it would be all right with the 
boss if I happened to kill game, but not at 
all sure how he would express his dis- 
pleasure if I came home empty-handed. 
The boys were glad to change from salt 
pork to venison and one night I surprised 
them with bear steak, having killed a 
yearling cub within a mile of camp. Min- 
ing possessed very little interest to me, 
but, more for amusement than anything 
else, I staked a claim of my own and 
started a little prospect hole, working at 
odd times. One day the boss came around 
to see what I was doing and presently 
surprised me with an offer of $100 for 
my claim. I don’t know what he had dis- 
covered, or whether anything worth while 
was ever found there, but it was about 
my time in the year to want to go hunt- 
ing and I took him up. Two or three 
weeks after that I went back to Denver, 
outfitted, and swung south into the hills 
west of Pueblo, eventually working back 
into the Saguache country. Again early 
snows drove me out before I had accom- 
plished much of anything. That was the 
season of ’78. Next summer I rambled 
still farther south, getting over into New 
Mexico. There was an abundance of 
game but no way to turn it into money, 
and when the trapping season came 
around I somehow couldn’t get the hang 
of catching fur. During these two years 
I had no adventures worth telling. Once 
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a wounded bear ran right over me in try- 
ing to escape from a blind gulch, knock- 
ing me flat and scratching my breast and 
side pretty badly. I was stunned for a 
minute and let her get away without 
firing another shot. At another time a 
mountain lion nearly caused my death. I 
was following a ledge along the side of a 
cliff where there was barely room to 
walk, and he jumped out of a crevice in 
the rock almost at my side. I was so 
startled that I jumped aside, balanced 
for a moment on the very edge of the . 
cliff, and saved myself from a fall by 
going down on my knees. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Wild Hogs and Other Hogs. 


The farther I got into New Mexico, 
the less I fancied the country. It was too 
barren and there was too little water. 
Early in the spring of 1880 I landed in 
Las Vegas, almost without money and 
ready to improve any chance to get back 
to “ God’s country.” For 8 months I was 
anything and everything—cook, cowboy, 
freighter for the Government, assistant 
boss of a ditch-digging gang—but all the 
time I was working east and saving my 
money. Finally I reached San Antonio, 
Texas, and here my luck took another 
turn for the better. Early one morning I 
was crossing one of the many little 
bridges that span the river, when I heard 
a shot fired and a white man ran by me 
with a Mexican in close pursuit. The 
Greaser had a revolver in his hand but 
seemed to be bent on running his victim 
down. Maybe he doubted his own skill 
at a moving target. I caught and tripped 
him as he passed, shatched up the weapon 
as it fell, and threatened to shoot if he at- 
tempted to get up. In a minute or twoa 
policeman reached the spot and the white 
fellow who had been running came back 
and told his story of a little quarrel in a 
saloon and a deliberate attempt to murder 
him two hours afterwards. He seemed 
very grateful for my interference and in 
the talk that followed I found that he 
was a freight conductor on the Harris- | 
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burg, Houston & San Antonio Railroad, 
running east out of San Antone. The 
next night but one I was given snug 
quarters in an empty box car and eventu- 
ally reached Houston in good shape, and 
I think the happiest moment of my life 
was when I looked out of the side door 
and found that we were running through 
a skirt of tall pines—genuine “ timber ” 
and not the scrubby growth found on the 
arid hills of New Mexico and Southern 
Colorado. It was like getting home again 
and I then and there registered a vow 
never more to take a wild goose chase to 
the Rocky Mountain or plains regions. 
My new friend, the conductor, was 
something of a hunter himself and vol- 
unteered to accompany me to a good deer 
and bear country, provided he could get a 
week’s lay-off. The railway officials 
could not see their way clear to grant his 
request, and what did he do but inter- 
view some one. at the International & 
Great Northern headquarters at Pales- 
tine, coaxing the telegrapher to send a 
30-word dispatch “R. R. B.” (meaning 
railroad business and consequently 
free). In an hour he received notifica- 
tion to report at Palestine within 10 
days, to serve as conductor on a passen- 
ger run. He was wildly delighted. “My 
old road would have seen me d—d before 
they’d given me this promotion,” he said. 
“Local and through, I’ve been running 
freights for 10 years and never once have 
I got as much as a good word.” Next 
day we were off for the Big Thicket, 
east of Houston on the Trinity River—a 
strip of country that no one knows all 
about, for, in addition to being big, it is 
really what the rest of its name implies. 
The ground is very low and flat, much of 
it lying ankle-deep in water in the winter 
time, and it supports more kinds of trees, 
bushes, briars and vines, and closer set 
on the ground, than I have ever seen 
elsewhere. Every wood that grows south 
of the Arkansaw and Missouri line is 
here and a whole lot of others then quite 
new to me. There are sweet bay and 
myrtle ridges—elevated maybe 3 ft. 
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above the water level—that bar explora- 
tion as completely as any Mississippi 
canebrake (though the bushes only range 
from knee-high to waist-high) and there 
are palmetto flats, miles wide, where the 
big fan-like leaves stand above the head 
of a man on horseback and as thick as 
the hairs in a clothesbrush. Game could 
not ask a better shelter and game was 
certainly here. Frank—my friend’s 
name was Frank Davis—got permission 
from a brother conductor on the South- 
ern Pacific to ride with him as far as we 
wanted to go, and within a half-mile 
from the water tank where we left the 
train we found tracks of deer, turkey and 
bear, lots of them. 

Frank knew something of the country 
and was following a dim trail leading 
south—often so dim that only the fact 
that trees here and there were blazed as 
guides kept us from losing it altogether. 
I knew nothing of what lay before us. In 
fact, at that time my ideas of the 
geography of the United States were al- 
most as dim as the trail, except as re- 
garded the localities I had explored for 
myself. My short term of schooling in 
Louisiana years before had taught me 
very little, since, as I related in an earlier 
chapter, my mind at the time was less 
upon my books than my teacher. I have 
never regretted giving her my whole 
heart and every thought; yet ignorance 
has its disadvantages, as I have fre- 
quently found to my cost—as in that 
tedious, unprofitable trip through Cen- 
tral Wisconsin, whére I hoped to find a 
wilderness and found, instead, 20-acre 
potato patches and barns full of stall-fed 
steers. Frank told me that south of us 
lay the Gulf of Mexico but to reach it 
one would have to cross quite a strip of 
marshy prairie—and I had seen all the 
prairie that I cared to see in a lifetime. 
But there was a good 20-mile thicket be- 
tween us and the open ground and in the 
heart of this lived an acquaintance of his 
who would. gladly welcome us as visitors. 
His plan was to lose no time in hunting 
until we had located ourselves in com- 
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fortable quarters. Really, no other 
course was open to us, for we had 
brought nothing in the way of supplies 
and not even a blanket or a tin cup as 
camp equipment. “ We’re going right 
through to Wes Dunn’s,” Davis had re- 
plied to all my queries and suggestions ; 
“it’s only about a 1o-mile walk, and 
when we get there we’re solid.” But we 
didn’t “ get there” as soon as we had 
expected. Frank’s dog started our 
trouble. He was a big mongrel—half 
bull and half something else—city raised 
and with no more game sense than a 
plantation mule. Frank had picked him 
up on the street as we were going tozhe 
depot, saying “ Maybe. he’ll come in 
handy.” As I was not in command of 
the expedition it was not my place to pro- 
test ; besides, I had a natural curiosity to 
see what a sure-enough town dog would 
do when turned loose in the woods. He 
was not long showing us. 

The turkey tracks we found were 
fresh, there seemed to be a pretty big 
flock, and the chance of running upon 
them at any moment incited me to order 
the dog sharply to stay back. Instead of 
minding, he turned off into the thicket 
and we could hear him tearing through 
the palmettos and vines, making noise 
enough for two dogs. Pretty soon he 
commenced to bark. 

“ What do you reckon?” I asked. 

“Must have found an organ-grinder 
or a policeman,” said Davis. “ Immortal 
John Thompson !—d’ye hear that?” 

Did I! I have lived in four States 
where the hogs run wild and take a de- 
light in chewing up dogs and treeing 
their owners, but never in Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansaw or Louisiana had I 
heard such a “ rallying” of porkers as 
that infernal town mongrel stirred up. 
When one woods hog gets on the war- 
path he lets his neighbors hear of it, and 
so far as the news carries just that far 
will there be a prompt raising of bristles 
and champing of tushes, every hog head- 
ing for a common centre and charging 
any living thing that they happen to see. 
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Judging from the sound, there must have 
been a hundred hogs scattered through 
that palmetto brake. They were coming 
from every direction, and coming in a 
hurry. Our first thought was to tree; 
but all the trees within easy distance were 
either too little or much too big. Fifty 
yards to the left we could see the spread- 
ing limbs of a fair-sized magnolia and 
we started to break our way through the 
tangle to reach it. Just then that infernal 
dog shot into the path, with a wild boar 
almost as big as a yearling calf right at 
his heels. I knew he was coming back to 
us for protection—it is dog nature to de- 
pend upon man in all his little troubles 
and this particular trouble struck me as 
being a pretty big one. “Shoot!” yelled 
Frank—“ it’s our only chance.” Our two 
shots sounded like one and the chase 
ended then and there. Davis had stopped 
that boar in mid-charge with a bullet 
squarely through the brain. It was a 
lovely shot; while mine—‘‘ Darnation! ” 
yelled Frank, “ you’ve killed the dog!” 
“T thought I could,” said I. “ Now, 
climb while you’ve got the chance.” As 
we went into that magnolia a big sandy 
sow made a dash at Frank, but was a 
shade too slow to catch him. In a min- 
ute every inch of ground under the tree 
was packed with pork—hogs of all ages, 
sizes and colors and all daring us to come 
down and fight it out. Farther out, 
where the dog lay, there was another 
porcine congress in session, and com- 
mittees of investigation were continually 
passing between the two, all the members 
seeming very much excited and inclined 
to belligerency. Some few of the hogs 
had earmarks, but three-fourths of them 
showed no sign of having ever known a 
master. A new hand to the woods might 
have wasted ammunition in trying to 
scare them away, but Frank was “ hog 
wise ” as well as myself. A wild hog is 
the one American animal that nothing 
on earth can frighten. I guess they 


haven’t sense enough to be afraid. 
They kept us treed from shortly after 
noon until sundown and it was quite dark 
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before we cared to wander far away 
from that friendly magnolia. Then we 
failed to find the trail where we were 
sure it should have been. We hunted for 
it deliberately and with caution, for it 
would not do to get seriously lost in that 
awful brake. We made a fire at the root 
of the tree and Frank staid by it, while I 
walked—or crawled—an estimated dis- 
tance of 50 yards towards each of the 
four cardinal points. Still no trail. We 
held a consultation and decided to camp 
where we were. To follow the path, 
when found, would have been impossible 
in that pitchy December night. Except 
for the lack of food we were quite com- 
fortably fixed. There was plenty of fire- 
wood, so much water that we had to cut 
and pile brush to get a dry bed, and both 
of us were well supplied with smoking 
tobacco. (Next morning we saw where, 
in one of my excursions, I had crawled to 
within a yard of the trail and then turned 
back!) 

We reached Wes Dunn’s in time for 
dinner but did not meet with the warm 
welcome I had been led to expect. Dunn 
was a very small man—in more ways 
than one I afterwards found—and as 
dark as a Mexican. His wife, Sary Ann, 
was tall, slim and stoop-shouldered, as 
very tall women usually are. She had a 
freckled, hatchet face, and her hair was 
the color of an over-burned brick—not a 
glint of sunshine in it but just a dark, 
dull, dingy red—and it was frowzled and 
tangled worse than the foretop of any 
plains broncho. She refused to recog- 
nize Davis, though she had seen him 
dozens of times before, and I doubt 
whether she condescended to look at me 
at all—but that isn’t why I am not prais- 
ing her beauty. I was hungry and she 
sat humped up on a bench in the corner 
and puffed away at an old cob pipe until 
the middle of the afternoon before she 
made a move toward cooking. Dunn was 
evidently afraid of her—in fact, he con- 
fided to Davis that she wouldn’t get din- 
ner till she “ took a blamed good notion.”’ 
He had a lot of venison hung up to dry in 


the smokehouse and after a while he took 
us in there upon some excuse and we ate 
the raw meat like starved hounds. I 
noticed that one wall of the smokehouse 
was thickly hung with all sorts of tools 
such as carpenters, blacksmiths and 
machinists use. Dunn didn’t impress me 
as having sense enough to be a mechanic 
of any kind and I was so uncourteous as 
to ask him how he came by them. 
“ Picked ’em up when I was workin’ at 
the sawmills north of Houston,” he said. 
They were all stolen and he was not 
ashamed to own it. After that I was not 
surprised when he came out flatfooted 
and said we wouldn’t be permitted to 
hunt in that part of the country. Game 
was getting scarce, the few settlers de- 
pended upon it for their living, and they 
had a very convincing way of persuading 
“city fellers” to stay out. Personally, 
he was glad to see us but he couldn’t be 
expected to turn right square against his 
neighbors. We agreed in this view of the 
case and an hour later I casually asked 
how far it was to the nearest house. 
“ *Bout six miles ter Sam Tucker’s,” said 
he; “t’other ways it’s furder.” Davis 
looked at me and grinned. “ We’re going 
to stay—just for spite,” he told me when 
opportunity offered; “I'll smoothe mat- 
ters pretty soon.” Sure enough, at din- 
ner he made a pretence of feeling in his 
pocket for a handkerchief and suddenly 
exclaimed: “ Why! here are some little 
notions I brought for you folks and had 
quite forgotten.” The little bundle he 
produced bore on its wrapping the adver- 
tisement of a “5 and 10 Cent Store” 
but that didn’t matter, since neither of 
the Dunns could read. There were 
gaudy rings and pins and lockets and 
chains, fully a dollar’s worth all told, and 
the sullen freckled face across the table 
suddenly lighted into smiles and husband 


_and wife almost fought for first choice of 


the lot. We stayed with the Dunns until 
Frank’s leave of absence expired and in 


- the meantime killed quite a lot of game. 


It was no trouble to find a deer in an hour 
or two any morning or evening, but, as 
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in other localities where I have found 
game abundant, there appeared to be no 
available market for the meat. Coon and 
mink sign was as plentiful as cat tracks 
in a city alley but fur taken in the ex- 
treme south has no value. Dunn was the 
first man I had ever talked with who 
knew absolutely nothing of steel traps. 
He had never seen or heard of one before 
and this struck me as pretty good proof 
that the region offered no profitable in- 
ducements to a man of my calling. 
Wherever there is money to be made out 
of gathering fur, you will find traps and 
trappers. The wideawake American has 
pretty well exploited the possibilities of 
his own country along these original 
lines. The nooks and corners he has 
overlooked are not worth searching for. 

I returned with Davis as far as the 
water tank on the railroad and there we 
separated. This little taste of the woods, 
after long months among the cactus and 
mesquite, had only sharpened my appe- 
tite for more. Frank had coached me a 
little on the lay of the land north and 
east. By going far enough in one direc- 
tion I would reach Louisiana ; if I turned 
northward, eventually I would find 
higher ground and lots of farms. In 
either case the trip would occupy a good 
many days, taking into consideration the 
difficulty of travel and the hindrance of 
almost constant drizzling rains. After he 
left me I decided to split the difference 
and bear northeast; so I set my pocket 
compass On a stump to get the direction 
—as the sun was hidden and had been 
for days—and complacently started upon 
another fool trip for which no earthly 
excuse existed. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Among the “Cajuns.” 


About the last thing Davis told me be- 
fore we parted, was that I had the Trin- 
ity River to cross and would find it the 
easiest way to follow the railroad east to 
the bridge. I didn’t accept his sugges- 
tion, because I was determined to take 
the country as I came to it and see all 
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there was to be seen. It was not easy 
traveling. So much water I never saw 
before or since in a country that was not 
overflowed, and the necessity of wearing 
rubber hip boots made it harder for me. 
There was a pair of good shoes in my 
pack, but it seemed likely to be a long 
time before they would prove of benefit 
to me. 

As I drew nearer the river, fighting my 
way through thicket and brake, sloughs 
and ponds were frequently found. I 
would spend an hour hunting a foot-log 
to cross one on, and within a few hun- 
dred yards would strike another. Natural- 
ly I was thrown out of my course, and 
the first time I looked at my compass 
north was where east ought to be. By the 
time it grew dark I had travelled perhaps 
20 miles and gained possibly five in the 
way I wanted to go. Just as the gloom 
had grown so thick that it was difficult 
to see a rifle bead, I stumbled upon the 
body of a yearling calf which looked to 


be freshly killed. Its throat was gnawed 
open and the skin on its shoulder was 


scratched and torn. Plainly a panther 
had been afoul of it, and I wished for 
one of the big traps I had left at Las 
Vegas. I had never trapped a panther, 
and here was the chance of a_ lifetime. 
The calf was plump and fat, the killing 
had been done quite as neatly as by a 
butcher, and I decided that veal steak 
would be just the thing for supper; so I 
cut a few pounds from the ham and 
turned to find higher and dryer ground 
before camping. A fallen tree lay near, 
and as I stepped over the trunk a pan- 
ther ran out from beneath the broken 
branches, where he had lain watching 
me appropriate his property. At about 
the fourth jump he stopped a bullet 
from my Marlin, which broke one hip 
and ranged forward into the body. 
turned and came squarely at me, making 
remarkably good speed on his three re- | 
maining legs, and as I stepped back. I 
struck against the log just crossed and 
fell over it. I guess I went out of his 
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sight so quickly that he was a bit puz- 
zled; any way, he reared up with his 
forepaws on the log and _ stood there 
long enough for me to swing the rifle 
around and drill him through the breast. 
We were so close together that his death 
spring carried him clear over me, and, in 
some way that I will never understand, 
I “swapped sides ” with the log at the 
same instant. I don’t remember going 
over, but there the panther lay dead, just 
beyond my gun, and the log was between 
us. 
Three days I journeyed pretty nearly 
due north, striking the river once or 
twice and every time pulling away from 
it again, as there seemed no way to cross 
except by swimming. On the third day 
the travelling was a little better in spots, 
but not much, and I saw two or three 
small farms but did not go to them. Late 
in the afternoon I struck open ground 
with little patches of persimmon and 
gum scattered through it and in the dis- 
tance could see a house, which I vis- 
ited. The woman who lived there re- 


fused to let me enter the gate, saying ~ 


the three hounds that were baying 
mournfully under the porch were “ pow- 
erful tight arter strangers.” She said I 
was then on the south edge of Tarking- 
ton Prairie, and that by going due east 
I would strike a road leading to a ferry 
on the Trinity. I thanked her, went on, 
and that night slept with the ferryman— 
and made for him the first cup of coffee 
he had drank for three weeks. He told me 
travel was “ scatterin’” and times hard 
and that he had no credit at the groceries. 

A few miles east of the river I struck 
the biggest gang of wild turkeys I ever 
saw. The road seemed full of them for 
100 yards and at the first shot I fired 
more rose from the brush in every direc- 
tion. I killed three before they were out 
of range, carried them on until I reached 
a house and gave them to a little tot of 
a girl standing at the gate. My! but 
wasn’t she proud! Presently the road 
turned again to the northward but I kept 
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straight on, and before night was tangled 
up in a big swamp where the water was 


too deep even for hip boots. By this 
time my feet had grown so tender 
from constantly wearing ruts. hoots 


that it was necessary to change my plans 
and look for a road navigable for shoes. 
I found it next morning and the first 
man I met told me I was in Hardin 
County and within 30 miles of the Lou- 
isiana line. Noting how badly I limped, 
he begged me to stop at the next cabin, 
which was his own, and be company for 
him a day or two. I consented and was 
most graciously entertained by the fam- 
ily the few hours that he was away; but 
as soon as he returned a game of seven- 
up was almost forced upon me and in 
less than ten minutes he accused me of 
cheating and I hit him in the eye. “ May- 
be I was wrong,” he said when his wife 
helped him to his feet. “Sally, you 
seed his keerds—didn’t he renig when I 
led trumps?” “ No, Master Zeke,” said 
the trembling woman, using the word 
as it is still heard only in parts of the 
South and some of the English shires; 
“he done played a little ole five of 
trumps.” And so we shook hands and 
were as before, but played no more 
cards. 

Tales of the immense amount of water- 
fowl that wintered in that section caused 
me to drift toward Lake Charles. I knew 
that ducks and geese always found a 
ready market in the North and it seemed 
reasonable to me that some arrangements 
could be made to ship them safely in 
moderately cool weather. I might as 
well say now, while I am on the subject, 
that the man who wants to arrange mat- 
ters to his own advantage with a rail- 
road or express company must have a 
comfortable amount of financial backing. 
The game was there all right and I 
could have hired men at $10 or $12 a 
month to help me kill it, but getting the 
game to market at a cost less than its 
full market value was a problem for 
which I could find no solution. When 
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I came to realize this, a resolution was 
-framed to which I have since adhered: 
to waste no more time seeking a favor- 
able location for market hunting. The 
advar*-ze of trapping is that when you 
have the furs vou can always turn them 
into money. 

A curious people live in the country 
around Lake Charles. Long before I 
got there wonderful stories were told 
to me about the “Cajuns” and it was 
not until later years that I learned this 
was not their proper name. I suppose 
most of my readers have heard of the 
Acadians and know their history—how 
they once claimed for their home a lovely 
region on the northern Atlantic Coast 
and were exiled to Louisiana by the Eng- 
lish when all of Canada came into their 
possession.* It must have been worse 
than death to them to be torn from all 
that they loved and valued, and driven 
like sheep to a malarious, swampy South- 
ern wilderness. Poets and novelists have 


told of their persecution and sorrows 
and it is not for a pen like mine to add 


a line to all that has been written on 
the subject. I went among the “ Cajuns ” 
ignorant of their past as a people and 
prejudiced against them by reason of 
the idle tales heard in my journeyings, 
but they greeted me as a friend and as a 
brother I was treated by them during 
the months I sojourned in their midst. 

I was trudging wearily along the road 
one rainy morning, hungry, out of heart 
and something more than half sick—for 
constant exposure for the ‘better part 
of two weeks had commenced to tell 
upon me—when a funny looking old man 
overtook me and passed the time of day. 


* Mr. Elliott’s reference to the Acadians and the rea- 
sons which brought about their involuntary expatriation, 
is so brief as to justify an additional word or two for the 
benefit of those who are not conversant with the subject. 
Acadia was a French colony, occupying what is now 
called Nova Scotia and adjoining territory. It wascolon- 
ized in 1604, and for five generations was the home ofa 
happy and prosperous people who were, in 1755, deported 
by the British—the Treaty of Utrecht (in 1713) having 
given the colony to the government of Great Britain. 
Many of the Acadians sailed to the French colony in 
Louisiana, where their descendants live to this day.—Eb. 
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Although it was but little past midwinter, 
he wore a suit of dirty white cotton 
and beneath his coat I could see that the 
shirt was open, exposing a sunken and 
hairy breast. A broad hat woven from 
pine straw was on his head and he was 
quite barefooted. I had turned at the 
sound of his horse’s feet and was dis- 
courteous enough to stand and gape at 
him as a country boy might at a city lady 
in ballroom costume; but he merely 
doffed his hat with a low, grave bow and 
rode on. As he passed me I noted 
that he was riding barebacked, without 
even as much as a blanket under him, 
and guiding his mount by a piece of sea- 
grass rope around its nose in lieu of 
a bridle. Strangest of all to me was a 
forked stick, tied with a deerskin thong 
to his bare heel and evidently answering 
the purpose of a spur. The Lord knows 
how such an apparition would have ime 
pressed a Western cowboy! It was suf- 
ficiently startling even to me and I 
judged I would have stood still and 
watched him clear out of sight—but he 
didn’t keep on going. The first thing 
I knew he was on the ground and offer- 
ing me the end of that rope—his hat 
once more in hand. 

“You have traveled far and are 
tired,” he said, and there was something 
so natural and yet so graceful about it 
all that I was dumbfounded and could 
only stand and wonder what was coming 
next. “ You will honor me by riding to 
my house,” he continued: “the walk is 
nothing to me, for I plough in the field 
every day.” I will not attempt to describe 
his manner of speech, but to me it was 
as strange as the man himsef. I had 
consorted with French Canadians in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and readily 
discovered at the first word that he, too, 
was of French descent; yet the pronun- 
ciation of the most common words was 
not the same and there was a musical 
cadence and rhythmical swing of inflec- 
tion that were quite new to me. I was 
on the point of refusing, but the very 
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earnestness of the offer told me how 
deeply hurt the old fellow would be if 
it were declined. When I tried to jump 
astride the pony—he was barely 14 hands 
high—I made the amazing discovery that 
all the spring had gone out of my legs. 
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to strain every tendon in my legs and 
back. “To the stump beside the road,” 
suggested my new friend, “It is but 
the weariness from travel and will soon 
pass.” I knew better than that, though 
I did not care to say so. All the night 




















“You have traveled far and are tired,’’ he said. 
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The placing of one foot before the other 
was still possible for me, since I had 
plodded along through the mud until 
walking had become a sort of second 
nature, but an attempt to jump seemed 


before there had been sharp, darting 
pains through my breast and under my 
right shoulder blade, and now it seemed 
as though my lungs were being slowly 
closed upon in a vise. All woodsmen 
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know the premonitory symptoms of 
pneumonia. If there was a shelter and 
a bed awaiting me anywhere, I wanted 
to get to them—and quickly. The old 
man talked continually as he walked be- 
side my horse, but only of the weather, 
past, present and predicted; of the poor 
crops made the year before and the small 
returns to the farmer and of similar sub- 
jects of no particular interest. It was 
not a conversation, for I was given no 
chance to reply. Presently we turned 
in at an open gate before a double log 
house elevated on blocks three or four 
feet above the ground and he caught at 
the horse’s head and led it directly up 
to the veranda, where an elderly woman 


and a group of young folks stood to 
welcome us. 

“ Félice, this is our guest,” said my 
guide simply. “ Jean, Louis! assist him 
to the bed, for I fear he has sickness.” 
The woman and her daughters courtesied 
and smiled ; but those two great, gander- 
shanked boys lifted me off the horse like 
a sack of meal, carried me into the house 
and sat me in a big chair of woven wil- 
lows beside a roaring fire. 
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“Tt is raining without,” said one, as 
he slipped off my drenched coat. 

“The way is miry and bad to travel,” 
added the other, his fingers busy with 
my shoestrings. 

“ But this drink will perhaps make you 
better,” put in a voice at my elbow—and 
there was the eldest girl with a tumbler 
half full of grape wine. I could only 
look at the three in wonder, for of all 
the experience of 30 years this was the 
strangest. They had their way with me, 
and in five minutes I was half buried in 
a feather bed with home-woven blankets 
tucked around me to my chin, mustard 
plasters on my breast, hot flatirons at my 
feet, and the second girl running that 
poor old pony through the rain after a 
doctor. And the Lord knows how much 
of that wine was poured down me. I 
lost count of the drinks after a while, 
and not only that but I lost knowledge 
of everything until the next morning, 
when I awoke to find a white-haired 
patriarch with smooth-shaven face medi- 
tatively fingering my jaws and neck. 

“ Monsieur perspires,” he said smiling- 
ly; “it is a good sign.” 


(To be continued ) 


TROUT HUNTING IN MICHIGAN. 


By ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


We had decided to attempt luring some 
of the wary trout of Norris Creek—a 
stream which runs a meandering course 
through the eastern part of Muskegon 
County, Mich., and eventually enters 


Spring Lake near Grand Haven. There 
were 3 in the party—Les, Lawrence and 
myself—and the road we were to travel 
in our one-horse buggy was new to all of 
us. However, our course had been 
mapped for us and we finally reached our 
destination without a mistake, after a 
drive of 15 miles. After arranging things 
to our satisfaction around camp, we put 
our horses in an old cabin for safe keep- 


ing and started down the creek, myself in 
the lead. A strip of healthy, stubborn- 
looking briars for a time obscured our 
view of the stream, but we could hear it 
singing musically along over its rocky 
bed, far below us. When we at last un- 
dertook to climb down the precipitous 
bank, Norris Creek seemed to take a no- 
tion to bore deeper still into the 
earth and it was hard work for 
us to catch up. Les saw a con- 
venient brush-pile that seemed to 
possess lots of stability and jumped for 
it, struck where he intended and kept on 
going down for 2 or 3 minutes. Then 
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he yelled: “I beat you to it, boys! here’s 
the creek—right down here under this 
brush.” Sure enough, he was right, and 
in nearly 2 days’ fishing we caught 
glimpses of the stream only at intervals 
of considerable length. In fact, the word 
“fishing” lacks application here—it was 
hunting; and we found the only way to 
let the trout know we were after them 
was to bait a hook with a big, husky an- 
gleworm, attach a heavy chunk of lead to 
the line and let it work its way down 
through the brush until it struck water. 
After we had found the creek and got 
out of it again we returned to camp, or, 
in other words, to the fire we had built 
beside a big stump. Here we ate our 
lunch ; then went fishing in a little patch 
of clear water under an old-time bridge, 
but several hours of this netted us only 
mosquito bites. Finally the moon “ riz” 
and we went back to camp to eat again 
and endeavor to sleep. We lay there and 
listened to the sounds of the night, but 
not those I had been accustomed to. Not 
a cable-car could we hear nor the whistle 
of a locomotive. A flowing spring, 
somewhere in the tangle below, rippled 
and sang cheerily ; a pair of horned owls 
signaled to each other beyond the creek ; 
a hound bayed noisily in the far distance. 
Les and Lawrence slept; I was resting 
but with ears alert. Suddenly soft foot- 
falls were heard approaching through the 
bushes. Whatever it was seemed curious 
about us and I was feeling a little curi- 
ous, too. Presently a little four-footed 
creature entered the circle of light; then 
I awoke Les with the information that I 
had a pet for him, but he said he had 
just then no use for a black-and-white 
cat, however pretty it might be. In time 
our visitor seemed to become aware that 
its presence was not appreciated and it 
went away. And then I went to sleep. 
About an hour later Les felt called 
upon to cfeate a disturbance. The fire 
must have grown cold and crept closer 
to his side for company sake—anyway, 
his overalls were on fire and Les thought 
we should be told of it. We were dis- 
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turbed no more until nearly 4 o’clock, 
when the whip-poor-will commenced to 
whip and shortly aroused a song sparrow 
which chirped a sleepy remonstrance. 
After that we heard in rapid succession 
catbird, flicker, robin, goldfinch, etc., 
until the words were ringing with matin 
songs. With all surounding nature at 
its brightest and happiest, we could not 
help feeling sorry for the poor trout fated 
that day to die, but this did not prevent 
our beginning to hunt for them as soon 
as the sun peeped in sight. We expected 
to have all the fish our hearts could de- 
sire by 10 o’clock at the latest, but for a 
long time the trout refused to realize that 
they were the objects of pursuit. About 
7:30, having lost the creek, and being at 
that time patiently questing for it under 
logs and other drifted “trash,” I came 
upon Lawrence standing on one of the 
regulation brush-piles. He had grown 
very much disgusted with trout hunting 
and with rapt intent was now watching 
me hunt for the stream, his hook dang- 
ling unnoticed in a little opening where 
there might be water and might not. 
Suddenly I heard a commotion and 
looked up in time to see him prying a fine 
trout out of the brush. A real trout! 
Think of it! It didn’t matter that Law- 
rence, in his excitement, fell off the brush 
pile and this time found plenty of water; 
we had actually caught a trout! And 
our luck stayed with us, for, after hard 
and persistent labor, I managed to catch 
2 more—genuine brook trout and -not 
provided with legs and claws for scuffling 
around in the brush, as I had half be- 
lieved before making a careful examina- 
tion. Three fish in 2 days is not a phe- 
nomenal catch, but, for all that, I cannot 
call our trip to Norris Creek a failure. 
We had enjoyed a new experience, of a 
sort that was never written about before, 
and such are worth paying for. How- 
ever, next time we go after brook trout 
we are going to insist on seeing the 
brook, whether or not the trout afterward 
bless our vision. 












THE MUTINY. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT SARGASSO SEA. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 





HEN saail- 
Ors saw 

the Doris 
M. with her cloud 
of canvas set on 
seven masts, they 
rubbed their 
eyes; she was something . new in the 
monotony of old-time rigs—as much of 
a curiosity as a full-rigged brig in the 
coasting trade. The mate of the Fusi 
Yan was counting off her spars to a 
group of passengers upon the bridge: 
“ Foremast, mainmast, mizzen, spanker, 
jigger, and driver; that uses up the 
names, and there’s one more left. I used 
to think six masts was the limit in the 
game, but you can’t tell what a Yank will 
do. If it wasn’t such a foolish thing, I’d 
ask the old man to run the steamer along- 
side and find out what they call that 
extra stick.” 

The Doris M. (or the Doris, as she 
was usually called) was almost as long 
as a liner, forty feet of beam, and carried 
a cargo that would have filled a dozen of 
the largest schooners of fifty years ago. 


With the help of numerous donkey en- 
gines, it was possible and easily prac- 
ticable for sixteen then and three officers 
to manage the giant craft, but it was not 
always the easiest matter for the three of- 
ficers to handle the sixteen men. The crew 
of the Doris were a sullen lot, shipped at 


Hunter’s Point amid the perfumes of pe-_ 


troleum, and were of a half-dozen na- 
tionalities. 

From the decks of the passing steamer 
Fusi Yan, the schooner was a beautiful 
sight: she had been painted white before 
sailing and wore lines of red and blue 
along her upper streaks; her sails were 
new.and reflected the rays of the morning 
sun with the brilliancy of snow. Leaning 
over the rail well aft, a young girl waved 
her handkerchief and all the passengers 
of the steamer responded vigorously. 
The captain of the Fusi Yan took a long 
look at the girl through his four-barreled 
marine glasses and said a few words to 
the quartermaster. A moment later the 
red ensign of England broke out at the 
mainmast head, and slowly dipped—once, 
twice, three times; it was his tribute to 
the unknown maid, and, as he answered 
the salute with the Stars and Stripes, the 
mate of the Doris saw a sudden flush 
come into her cheeks. 

The girl was the one for whom the ship 
had been named; her father was master 
and a quarter owner; and the mate, who 
had known and worshiped her in secret 
since their first meeting in the old red 
schoolhouse, was the owner of an eighth 
interest: his share in the schooner was 
all he had to show for his seven years of 
seafaring, but it was a good start for so 
young a man. He had been so many 


years in awe of Doris Meade, that when 
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he heard that she was to be with her 
father in the long run to Yokohama, he 
‘felt like taking another ship. A day or 
two later he signed the articles because 
he wanted to and because he had no ex- 
cuse for going back on the arrange- 


ment already made. To be near the girl 
was enough for him; he made no attempt 
to show her any undue attention, but she 
was well aware of what he had in mind. 
For his reticence she respected him; for 
his readiness to be of assistance in 
any way possible she was thankful, and 
as she saw from day to day his ability 
as a sailor and his perfect self-confidence 
in emergencies of an ordinary sort, she 
at. last began to appreciate and inwardly 
cherish his leaning toward herself. They 
had become the best of shipmates after 
the first strangeness of their situation 
had worn away, and it was the usual 
thing to see the two at work together 
upon the noon observations, in the sci- 
ence of which Doris had been well in- 
structed on previous voyages in another 
ship. 

A week before, as they had crossed 
the 80th meridian at about 20 degrees 
north of the equator, their figures upon 
the noon sight had not agreed, and in 
the discussion that followed her mistake 
was pointed out to her by Bowen, who 
in the eagerness of his desire to show 
that he was right perhaps showed a lit- 
tle more elation than the young lady 
thought was respectful. She thanked 
him, but in so formal a way that his feel- 
ings were hurt, and the result of it all 
was that the two had said but little to 
each other since. 

The schooner was in the great Sar- 
gasso Sea, whose area of a million and 
a half square miles is covered with 
tawny islands and little continents of sar- 
gasso- weed. As Doris leaned over the 
rail and looked ahead, she saw the sur- 
face of the ocean stretching to the 
horizon like a dull-brown prairie under 
the cloudless sky; the great masses of 
weed were lifted in long and undulating 
areas whose edges were fringed with 


foam as the waves swept lazily against 
their matted sides, and overhead a num- 
berless host of gulls sailed gracefully 
with sunlight flashing from their spotless 
wings. It was a quiet breeze that pushed 
the ship along, and as the sharp stem cut 
the water it seemed to slide away to either 
side like oil. Such days of peace and 
sunshine are not the sailor’s days, but 
Captain Meade was not fretting for a 
better breeze. When the trade winds 
were reached there would be weeks and 
weeks of a steady run without the start- 
ing of a sheet, with only the changing 
of the watch: days when the fury of the 
ocean would seem a fanciful and impos- 
sible dream, and the sailor would have 
compensation for the toil and hardships 
of the stormy latitudes. 

As Doris looked up at the magnificent 
press of canvas that drove the vessel on 
at seven knots, the yellow topmasts stood 
at regular distances in perfect symmetry, 
like the spears of a well-drilled troop of 


cavalry, flanked each with an immense” 


gaff-topsail that reached to the truck. 
There was no sign of the disorder that 
had reigned on board for so many days, 
when the slacking of the standing rig- 
ging had taken place in the heat of the 
southern parallels and all hands had been 
worked to the limit in restoring order. 
The Doris had left the States in the mid- 
dle of the winter and as soon as the Gulf 
stream was reached everybor'; was put 
to setting up lanyards and overhauling 
the stays, to prevent as much as possible 
the working of the masts that makes a 
skipper grit his teeth. The crew at first 
worked willingly enough, but signs of 
trouble were not long delayed. One of 
the seamen, a Portuguese, seemed to de- 
light, when taking his trick at the wheel, 
in making the ship as uncomfortable as 
possible. He found it an easy thing, 
when close to the wind, to set everything 
to slatting by a careless luff into the 
wind’s eye, and the noise of seven great 
sails flapping just above the deck was 
enough to raise ‘he inhabitants of Davy 
Jones’ historical locker. He had also a 
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pretty knack of catching a great wave in 
rough weather, in such a manner that it 
would break over the bow in torrents, 
to his inward satisfaction. The captain 
knew, and Bowen knew, that the man 
was playing tricks with the hope of mak- 
ing trouble. He was warned, and lis- 
tened sullenly in genuine Portuguese 
style, but on the third display of his skill 
at flooding the decks in ordinary 
weather, the mate knocked him down and 
took the wheel until another man was 
put in his place. There is no other way 
at sea to enforce obedience, but it some- 
times leads to trouble. Bowen and Cap- 
tain Meade realized that there were four 
other Fayal seamen on board, two Span- 
iards, two Italians, and a bunch of un- 
determined nationality, with but a few 
men whose looks were in their favor. 
They felt that the whole lot would be apt 
to act as a unit in any trouble that might 
be started. It is a sad fact that the sea- 
men of our merchant navy are mostly 
foreigners, and that no patriotic attach- 
ment to the flag is a factor in producing 
better or more faithful work; whether a 
man be Swede or Italian, French or 
Dutch or Johnny Bull, in case of wreck 
or mishap in the antipodes, he is sure to 
find relief at the hands of Uncle Sam’s 
representative, and transportation to a 
port of the United.States. That they 
owe anything to the nation never seems 
to enter their minds. 

One of the bunch, as a range rider 
would say, was a French Canadian—a 
sort of half-breed Blue Nose from Nova 
Scotia. For some days Bowen had 
noticed him in a confidential talk with 
Viera, who had such a pretty way of 
making the ship uncomfortable when 
steering, and as he thought it over he 
realized that he had hit the latter a great 
deal harder on the other’s account. For 
the man Larouche had begun to ape gen- 
tility and to wear clothing entirely out 
of line with his duties as an ordinary 
seaman and more in keeping with the 
tastes of a coureur du bois who repays 
himself with the extravagances of civili- 
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zation for the long and lonely tramps 
in the frozen and desolate wilderness. 
With instinctive suspicion Bowen caught * 
on to the fact that Larouche had his eye 
on Doris, and, although he knew that 
“a cat may look at a king,” he knew that 
anything too persistent in this line indi- 
cated a motive that should be investi- 
gated. The man was really a handsome 
creature—strong and tall, with lustrous 
eyes and curling locks that had made him 
many a conquest in his travels—and it 
could be seen that he was bent on posing 
for the young lady’s benefit. In every 
way he made himself as noticeable as he 
dared to, and that the crew were in his 
confidence soon became apparent. At 
last, only the day before the Fusi Yan 
was in sight, when Doris, who was tak- 
ing her usual exercise on deck, turned 
to walk aft from amidships, Larouche, 
under pretext of his occupation, followed 
silently behind and almost touching her; 
as he passed slowly by her, Bowen could 
see that with his left arm he made a feint 
of encircling her Waist, while glancing 
furtively at a couple of low-lived sailors 
who appreciatively grinned. At this in- 
stant he saw that Bowen was watching 
him and his monkey-shining stopped, al- 
though a nasty light in his eyes gave 
warning that he was dangerous in every 
sense. 

The attitude of the girl toward himself 
made it impossible for the mate to say 
anything to her about the matter, but he 
resolved to keep track of Larouche, and 
the demeanor of the two (after he had 
knocked Viera down for his tricks) 
showed that they were only waiting a 
chance to make. trouble. That night, as 
he watched the Southern Cross low 
down ahead, the soft east wind swept 


. through the sails with a mournful sound 


and a great loneliness and sense of his. 
helplessness came over him. It had been 
days since he had caught the upward 
smiling glance of Doris’ eyes or had par- 
taken in the slightest degree of the en- 
couragement that had become the ab- 
sorbing demand of his nature. In. the 
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first bitterness of his passion he was 
ready to renounce everything and every- 
body, but from the forward house the 
sound of a voice arose in a riotous song 
that was cheered by all that were still 


awake: 
“Una noche, viniendo del teatro—” 


He had heard it in the slums of many a 
Spanish port, and clenched his hands to 
think that the words, though in a foreign 
tongue, could reach the ears of Doris as 
she slept. At midnight, when the 
second mate telieved him from his 
watch, he went below with such a 
sense Of impending danger that he 
saw that his automatic pistol was 
in readiness for use in the holster above 
his bunk and turned in to sleep but 
brokenly until the light came into the 
open dead-light of his room. It was 
hardly sun-up when he started for the 
deck, stopping on the way to look at the 
rifles that were hung about the mast in 
the forward end of the cabin: there were 
six, two of them repeating guns, the 
others of the old sifigle-shot variety, but 
perhaps quite as reliable as the newer 
ones. The man who has to load with 
powder and ball and percussion caps is 
mighty careful not to throw away a shot, 
and the same idea holds good in the 
handling of all firearms that are not 
planned to kill everything in sight after 
once started. 

He thought that no one was yet astir 
in the cabin, but at a sound that he 
knew for the rustle of a dress he turned, 
to find Doris watching him; in her hand 
she had an automatic pistol, smaller than 
his own—a beautifully mounted weapon 
of the latest pattern that had been given 
to her a week before sailing by her 
father’s brother. There was a restraint 
in her voice when she asked him to show 
her how the pistol worked, that 
brought a look of questioning into his 
eyes; her face flushed as she answered, 
but her words came steadily as she said: 
“T understand.” To show her the way 
of using and loading the pistol, was but 
a few moments’ work, for Doris had long 


ago made herself familiar with rifles and 
revolvers, knowing that in too many in- 


stances such knowledge had been useful ~ 


to women who sailed the ocean in the 
Orient. Her own mother had once 
helped to repel the mutineers of the ship 
Calumet when but a slip of a girl, and, 
although her part had been only to help 
in loading the clumsy Enfields then in 
use, her descriptions of the terrible affair 
had never been forgotton. 

When his instructions had been com- 
pleted, Bowen went on deck, where the 
light of the rising sun streamed into his 
face from the rim of the sea. Far off to 
the west a faint trail of smoke told of a 
distant steamer below the horizon: noth- 
ing else was in sight except the restless 
sea swallows that are known as Mother 
Carey’s chickens, and which are useful 
principally in keeping travelers from 
growing demented in the long and mo- 
notonous stretches of the pathways of the 
deep. The steward was a man from his 
native town and Bowen had no suspicion 
of his faithfulness ; he was not at all sur- 
prised when the man motioned him to the 
door of the galley and told him that the 
men forward had already managed to 
steal from the ship’s stores enough to 
last them a week, the stuff being stowed 
away in the forecastle. Larouche, whom 
he had come across in the course of his 
plundering, had promised him a cut 
throat if he warned the officers, and the 
mate could only assure him that his con- 
fidence would be respected until it be- 
came necessary to act. His first step 
was to make sure that no supply of-water 
had been smuggled below, and when he 
found the casks intact he felt that the 
plans of the crew were still incomplete. 
He next told Captain Meade of his sus- 
picions and warned the second mate, en- 
gineer and steward that they must look 
out for any signs of trouble. The 
trouble came quicker than any one ex- 
pected. 

At noon, while the crew were eating 
dinner, Bowen called two of the watch 
and went into the forecastle. The men 
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were sullen and surly and knew nothing 
about the stolen provisions, but the stuff 
was soon found, about as the cook had 
said, and the men with him were ordered 
to.bring it on deck. Each of them took 
a sack of canned goods and went up the 
ladder, the mate going first and walking 
aft. 

The second mate was talking with La- 
rouche, and when Bowen turned and 
looked forward, he saw that the two men 
were having a hot quarrel about the qual- 
ity of the provisions. Larouche’s man- 
ner was insolent and aggressive and he 
evidently was doing his best to start a 
row. When he had made one or two 
feints at slapping Mr. “Wingate’s face 
(Mr. Wingate was the second mate), 
the latter at last knocked him into the 
scuppers and left him there. The other 
men left their meal unfinished and 
bunched up forward, listening to La- 
rouche’s angry talk. The sacks con- 
taining the cans were tossed back below 
and they showed their readiness to resist 
any interference. Larouche had beén 
looking for an excuse for trouble and 
was making the best of it. 

No further disturbance took place and 
at midnight Mr. Bowen went below, 
leaving Wingate on deck—after again 
telling him to keep his eyes open for the 
Frenchman. He had not been asleep an 
hour when he heard a yell and some- 
thing falling heavily above his head. Be- 
ing partially dressed, he was almost in- 
stantly on deck, where he ran violently 
against a man who clinched and tried to 
throw him, while something in his hand 
flashed wickedly in the moonlight that 
slanted through the sails and spars. 
Once he managed to strike him square- 
ly in the face—a blow that he knew 
would leave its mark for weeks—but he 
could not see who the man was; at last 
he obtained a hold of the hatchet that 
proved to be the weapon he held and 
twisted it out of his grasp, when he 
turned and ran. 

Mr. Bowen called for the other mate, 
but no answer came, except the sound 


of a pistol and the hissing of a bullet 
overhead, followed by a dozen other 
shots. The ship swung off her course 
and he saw that the man at the wheel 
had left his post and was trying to sneak 
forward. A sight of the hatchet in Bow- 
en’s hand sent him back in a jiffy. A 
minute later, three of the crew came 
running aft with their hands aloft—hav- 
ing deserted the mutineers. They were 
the only New Englanders among the 
crew and begged for something to de- 
fend themselves with. 

The captain and Mr. Bowen, being 
certain that the second mate had been 
attacked, at once made a careful search 
as far forward as the galley and then 
came back to the quarter deck. They 
examined the hatchet, which they found 
more or less stained with blood, and the 
same stains were upon the hands of 
Bowen—evidently a proof of the kind 
of work his antagonist had been at. 

“He’s marked so I'll know him,” was 
all he said, but he felt sure that the 
man was Larouche. 

Nothing was found to tell the fate of 
Mr. Wingate, but, being certain that he 
had been attacked and finally thrown 
overboard, the situation became simply 
a case of dealing with his murderers. 
As daylight lit the schooner’s decks, Mr. 
Wingate’s hat was seen lying near the 
pumps, and, although the crew were all 
gathered about the mainmast, Bowen 
went for it and brought it aft. There 
was a clean cut through the: crown—evi- 
dence enough as to what had happened 
to the missing officer. One of the sea- 
men who had taken sides with the ship 
then told them -that Larouche had said 
that, once they could get possession of 
the vessel, they were to divide the money 
in the captain’s charge, but that he didn’t 
want a dollar himself—just a chance to 
settle accounts with the two mates and 
the girl. There weré four or five revol- 
vers, he said, among the mutineers, who 
evidently had been afraid to attack the ° 
cabin after the yell, that had been in- 























stantly answered by the mate. The in- 
centives that inspired Larouche were too 
plain to Bowen, but the rest of the crew 
had failed to share his desperate reck- 
lessness and had retreated promptly, in 
wholesome dread of the cabin firearms. 

There was nothing to be seen of La- 
rouche, but he seemed to be represented 
by several kindred sptrits who were evi- 
dently directing the crew. The wind 
still came steady and the schooner held 
her course. Aft of the galley was a 
water butt, and with a speaking trumpet 
the captain told the men that the first 
man who touched it would be shot, un- 
less the leaders were put in irons. Yells 
of derision greeted the threat, as if they 
held twelve men a match for the six or 
seven aft, despite their advantage in the 
way of arms. The man who had tried 
to desert the wheel had been locked in a 
stateroom for safety and the disparity of 
numbers did not trouble the officers. 

This state of affairs continued for two 
days, until the captain and his party 
were hardly able to keep awake and the 
crew forward were crazy for water. A 
constant watch was the only way to be 
ready for any desperate move, and it had 
about worn out the officers, who dared 
not take tle chance of the others going 
to. sleep on duty. Not a drop of rain 
had fallen and the mutineers were sure- 
ly nearing the time when they must sur- 
render or risk their lives in an attempt 
to get water under the fire the captain 
had threatened them with. 

The second morning after Mr. Win- 
gate’s murder was hot and still, the ship 
having barely steerage way. Doris and 
the captain were looking-out of the com- 
panion-way, and the engineer (who had 
charge of the hoisting engines when in 
use) was talking with them. Bowen was 
passing them in his rounds of the after 
deck, when a sharp exclamation from 
the man at the wheel caused him to look 
forward. Instantly came the report of 
a rifle and Mr. Richards (the engineer) 
fell to the deck. But Bowen had’ seen 
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Larouche as he fired from away forward 
and knew the shot had been meant for 
him. Seeing that Richards was being 
attended to, and expecting more trouble, 
he ordered his men to be in readiness. 
They had but a moment’s warning be- 
fore half the body of mutineers made a 
rush aft and attempted to roll away the 
water butt—the others keeping up a 
fusillade with the hope of helping them. 

As they seized the cask—paying no 
attention to the warning again shouted— 
the mate fired at Larouche, who was 
first, and, although he failed to hit him, 
two of the mutineers were shot by the 
others and fell; at the same time a 
stream of water gushed from the cask, 
where a shot had shattered a stave, and 
one of the wounded men, forgetting his 
injury, drank eagerly as it splashed upon 
the deck. The other man was dead, and, 
as the deck was reddened with the blood 
that flowed from his neck, the others 
fled in a panic forward. 

Calling every one to follow him, 
Bowen (who saw the opportunity now 
offered) rushed forward—shouting to 
the mutineers to surrender, but without 
firing a shot in response to the few that 
greeted him. Before they reached the 
mainmast, which, with the foremast, 
partially protected their advance, the 
mutineers had disappeared into the fore- 
castle and had slid the cover over the 
hatchway. It was but a minute’s work 
to fasten the hatch in place, and the 
trouble was over for the time being. The 
engineer was dead, having been shot 
through the body, but the wounded mu- 
tineer was only shot in the shoulder. 
This man (who appeared to be more of 
a tool than a leader of the others) like- 
wise said that Larouche had threatened 
him as well as the rest, and had also, as 
an inducement, promised them  every- 
thing there was to steal—giving them to 
understand that his dealings were to -be 
only with the mate and the captain’s 
daughter. al 
’ It being certain that the mutineers 
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were safe in the forecastle, and the 
weather being fine, the first thing was to 
get as much sleep and rest as possible, 
before any further action was taken. All 
but three were sent below at noon, and 
Bowen and the steward and a seaman 
watched the ship. The body of the en- 
gineer had been given a sea burial and 
the flag set at half-mast. The dead mu- 
tineer was thrown overboard without 
ceremony. 

As the hours passed by and the sun 
sank into the west it seemed difficult for 
Bowen to keep awake, even while stead- 
ily pacing fore and aft; at almost every 
round he roused the steward from sleep, 
only to find him in the same state when 
he came back. He had carefully searched 
the deck, for fear that one of the men 
might have stowed himself away, with 
the idea of releasing the gang below, but 
by the time he struck 8 bells (4 o’clock) 
he had ceased to think of such a' possi- 
bility. He had gone as far as the fore- 
castle and had returned to the mainmast 
—where he stood, looking at _ what 
seemed like a steamer’s smoke abeam— 
when something struck him on the head 
and he fell like an ox, though dimly 
conscious of the sound of hurrying feet 
and then of cries and yells that seemed 
like exhalations of the bottomless pit. 
When he began to think again and 
opened his eyes, he found his feet se- 
curely tied and his face stained with 
blood from a wound on his head that 
ached and throbbed terribly. 

As he tried to rise, he was pushed 
back and looked into the face of La- 
rouche, who saluted him with mock 
courtesy and displayed for his discon- 
certment the automatic pistol that he 
had counted good for any ordinary at- 
tack and certainly was a decisive factor 
in any fight that might now take place. 
But Bowen also remembered reading the 
story of Tom Horn’s attempt to kill a 
Wyoming jailer, and that, after possess- 
ing himself of the latter’s pistol, the des- 
perado was unable to use it in the strug- 
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gle that followed, because the automatic 
catch was something he did riot under- 
stand. If such a man (whose business 
had been to kill others) could not make 
use of the weapon, it was quite likely 
that Larouche would have the same 
trouble. 

As he gradually regained his senses, 
the mate saw to his consternation that all 
of the loyal seamen, as well as the cap- 
tain and steward, were prisoners on 
deck. They had been seized as they 
came from below or as they awoke from 
sleep. The man who had been in irons 
was now free and was threatening the 
captain with profuse profanity. Only 
Doris could not be seen and Bowen grit- 
ted his teeth as he thought of her in the 
power of the sea devils that surrounded 
him. One of the men who was near 
told him that Larouche had been for 
hours clinging to the ropes underneath 
the figure-head of the. ship, awaiting a 
chance to release the others below. ‘When 
sleep had disarmed their enemies, the 
problem was a simple one. They had 
either tied or put in irons their victims 
and all the weapons were in their hands. 

At a sign from Larouche, the ship’s 
boat was turned over and the falls from 
the davits attached. It was then swung 
over the side and hung at the level of 
the deck. One by one the prisoners were 
taken to the rail and tumbled into the 
boat until only Captain Meade and Bow- 
en were left. As they realized their help- 
less position and the certain fate of the 
girl in the cabin, they suffered a hopeless 
agony. Bowen was now sitting upon 
the forward end of the cabin skylight, 
on the port side; the boat was over the 
starboard side. . 

Larouche signalled to Viera (who was 
guarding the companion-way) and .a 
moment later Doris came on deck. Evi 
dently fearing she might try to throw 
herself overboard, two men were be+ 


tween her and the taffrail. She was. 
dressed in white, that gleamed in the set-- 
ting sun with a pallor that was reflected _ 
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in her face. But her nerves were steady 
and a desperate look was in her eyes as 
Larouche began to speak: 

“‘ Ma’mselle ’av desire to make ze good- 
bye of Monsieur le Capitaine, son pére, 
an’ ze mate. C’est bien dommage—eet 
ees vun great pity—zat Ma’mselle 
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As Larouche talked on, he had _ be- 
come excited and had allowed himself to 
get where the skylight was between him- 
self and Bowen. As he passed Doris, she 
shrank from him, with her hands to her 
heart, and yet kept her eyes fixed upon 
the mate’s. He was alert to interpret 

















‘The yell he uttered, as he realized his plight, was answered by a shot, and he fell with 
blood streaming from his mouth." 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





should lose her frens—but in me (with 
a satanic grimace and pressing of both 
hands to his heart)—in me she ’av ze 
protection, ze adoration of my life. 
Voila!” ’ 


her look, when he saw the gleam of sil- 
ver at the opening of the waist she wore, 
and at a second glance he knew that -it 
was the muzzle of her pistol. Evidently 
she feared to use it herself, though 
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ready for any risk, and sought instruc- 
tions from Bowen. A _ wild exultance 
came into his heart as Larouche went 
on, and he lifted his hand, extended 
palm up—gently bending his forefinger 
as a signal. 

“ Ma’mselle she love me vairy mooch 
in two—tree—days. N’est-ce pas? Jean 
Pierre Larouche, he fine man by the 
ladies! Evairbody love Ma’mselle plen- 
ty—evairthing vaire pleasan’ all ze time.” 

As the thinly veiled threats of the 
fiend fell upon Doris’ ears she seemed 
in doubt.as to whether she should use the 
weapon herself of throw it to Bowen. 
There was the risk of losing it—a fatal 
chance, it seemed—but the old practice 
at tossing back and forth a belaying- 
pin: now came into play, and, with a 
quick motion, she withdrew the pistol, 
and, holding it by the muzzle, sent it 
flashing across the skylight into Bowen’s 
hand. He thanked God when he felt it 
safely in his grasp and had touched the 
catch, to be sure it-was released. 

As Larouche saw the quick flight of 
the weapon, he reached with lightning 
rapidity for his own; and, before Bowen 
could act, had pulled the trigger—in 
vain. The yell he uttered, as he realized 
his plight, was answered by a shot, and 
he fell with blood streaming from his 
mouth. At the third shot Viera threw 
his hands in the air and pitched forward 
on his face. -Two of the mutineers by 


‘this! time Were overboard and the others 


either racing forward out of danger or 
on their knees- begging for life. 

Bowen ordered one of them to cut 
the ropes about his feet and then to re- 
lease the others, and sprang toward 
Doris, who stood as if in a hideous 


dream. As she looked in his face, she 
reached out her arms and fell in a faint 
upon his breast. When he had carried 
her below and would have placed her on 
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the transom seats in the cabin, she clung 
to him desperately, until she found re- 
lief in tears and with both her arms 
about his neck gave way to the fullness 
of her heart—forgetting in her new- 
found rest for a little while all other love 
she had ever known. 


* * * aK ok 


If you come upon Captain Bowen 
some fine day this summer, he will tell 
you, unless too much in the services of 
a little blue-eyed girl, what satisfaction 
he felt as he cast into the sea the car- 
casses of Larouche and Viera. At least 
in this case there was to be no extension 
of Presidential clemency to cut-throats, 
as there was in the pardon of the Jeffer- 
son Borden mutineers twenty years) be- 
fore. 

The story of a mutiny that cost seven 
lives ended. in the dull and tawny 
stretches of the Sargasso Sea, and: the 
Doris M., with her canvas shining in, the 
setting sun, sailed into the peace of} the 
tropical night. 

The next morning a steamer lifted 
dead ahead, and as she neared the ship 
the long whip pennant on the mai 'be- 
spoke her as a man-of-war bound héme. 
The signals and ensign of the schooner 
were answered by the Stars and Stripes 
and as Bowen whispered in the ears of 
the girl beside him, a beautiful blush 
covered her face and she fied hastily to 
her room. 

Thirty minutes later, in the presence 
of the commander of the Essex and his 
staff, Doris Meade and Bowen were 
married by the chaplain of the cruiser. 
As the flags of the parting ships dipped 
their farewells in the morning light, the 
cheers of half a thousand men saluted 
the bride, who looked into her husband’s 
face and thought of the untold dangers 
of the sea. 

















PASTOR AND DEACON. 


THE NARRATIVE OF A WILD TURKEY HUNT IN TEXAS. 


By GEORGE W. 


FTER several months of exacting 
labor, and as the spring days came 
on, the pastor determined to take 

a week’s outing. As he left a store one 
blue Monday morning, after buying 
some fishing tackle, he met the Deacon, 
when this conversation occurred: 

“Good morning, Pastor. What you up 
to now?” 

“Going out for a week to kill some 
gobblers.” 

“ Now, why. not take me along? I 
never killed a turkey.” 

“ All right ; glad to have you.” 

“Good! When do you start?” 

“ About two this afternoon.” 

“ Now, Pastor, just leave everything 
to me. I will call for you at 2 with my 
hack, with provisions and everything. 
You don’t do a thing—you hear?” 

“Very well—have it your way.” 

The Deacon was a hard-working, pros- 
perous grocer, a faithful official member 
of Pastor’s church and one of his 
staunchest friends. Also he was an en- 
thusiastic sportsman, but -confined his 
shooting to small game. Being a very 
busy man, he seldom got out for sport 
and then only for a few hours at a time. 

Promptly at 2 the Deacon drove up to 
the Pastor’s house and they soon got 
away in the hack, well loaded with pro- 
visions for both man and beast. The 
Deacon had both a shotgun and rifle, 
while the Pastor took his faithful rifle 
alone. -On the way the Deacon told 
about his several failures to bag a gob- 
bler and. expressed the hope that he 
might be successful on this trip. He was 
assured that he would. 

After going 15 miles over rough roads, 
they stopped at the house of 2 brothers— 
young men, but recently come to the 
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country. They had bought a large tract 
of land, containing a farm that had been 
abandoned for some Io years, because 
of the unhealthfulness of its location. It 
lay between the forks of two large creeks, 


on which were wide and frequently over- 


flowed bottoms. The land formerly cul- 
tivated was very rich, being a kind of 
second bottom above the overflow. This 
the young men had cleaned up and were 
now planting. The house, once quite 
comfortable, had been patched up for 


‘present emergencies and was occupied by 


them. A negro man had been employed 
to cook and help on the farm. Though, 
as the saying goes, “green from the 
States,” these young men were both in- 
dustrious, intelligent fellows, but neither 
cared for hunting. North, south and 
east, the wide bottomlands extended far, 
while to the West, between the creek 
bottoms, lay heavily timbered sand 
ridges, among which flowed many spring 
branches. The nearest house was 4 miles 
south. The Pastor had met one of the 
young men in town—the latter inform- 
ing him that he had heard gobblers every 
morning and inviting him out for a hunt. 
The lay of the land was familiar to Pas- 
tor, he having hunted over it before. A - 


‘cordial welcome was given the hunters 


and they were told to make themselves at 
home. 

Tired from their drive over very rough 
roads, the hunters decided not to hunt 
that afternoon, but to try for fish, after 
resting a while in the shade of the 
veranda. The house was situated on a 
high hill that overlooked the field. The 
bottom timber on three sides of the field 
was clothed in the fresh and faint green 
of early leaf, upon which the westering 
sun sent its shimmering beams. Here and 
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there along the edges of the forest, just 
outside the field, great bowers of red-bud 
bushes, in full bloom, gave a garish glow 
to the springtime landscape; while now 
and then white spots of haw blossoms 
showed their modest bridal beauty be- 
tween the trunks of the thick standing 
trees. Far away a dozen or more buz- 
zards floated on lazy wing, in graceful 
circles, above the almost level tree-line 
of the far spreading forest. The madri- 
gal notes of two red-tailed hawks were 
borne upon the gentle breeze to the ears 
of the resting hunters—the birds perch- 
ing upon old dead trees yet standing in 
the field, or sailing around and about in 
the exuberance of their mating joys. 
Not a fleck of cloud floated in the limit- 
less blue of the heavens. An ideal spring 
day ! how pleasant to sit in the shade and 
lazily look upon the wildwood scenes! 
how restful to lean back against the wall 
and just let the senses drink in every 
passing pleasure, without a single care to 
tax the long tried and troubled mind! 
After.a long rest, Pastor and Deacon 
go to a spring branch in the field and get 
a bucket of mirinows. A little later they 
appear on the bank of a neighboring lake, 
ready for business. This lake is not 
wide but long—really more of a slough 
than lake—and supplied by numerous 
spring branches. Cast-off wildwood 
blossoms litter its surface ; here and there 
they gather in dense masses against logs 
or down-reaching limbs of overhanging 
trees, borne hither and thither by the 
gently moving current. The bass are 
hungry for minnows. Here comes a 
2-pounder, hooked by Pastor; Deacon 
lands one not quite so large. Then the 
fun comes fast, with ones and twos, until 
finally Deacon hooks a 4-pounder, and, 
after a skillful tussle, lands it on the 
grassy-green bank. What a beauty! They 
now have enough and quit. Then they 
begin cleaning their catch for supper— 
first placing the bucket of minnows in 
water, to keep for next time. A fire is 
started in the stove and the fishermen 
turn cooks. By the time the three tired 
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workmen from the field have washed up, 
supper is ready. And what a supper! 
Fried bass, fresh from the water, 
scrambled eggs, pickles, hot cornbread 
and coffee are good enough for that 
crowd, and when all have partaken to the 
full, the elder brother says: “ Gentle- 
men, you can stay with us as long as you 
like.” Ere long, delightful slumber, 
known only to the weary bodied and care 
free, enwraps all in its luxurious folds. 

The next morning, at daybreak, the 
two hunters sat upon a log on a hillside 
near the south creek bottom a half-mile 
above the house. Tuneful notes from the 
red birds were already floating forth upon 
the heavy morning air. A flock of quail, 
yet unpaired, began to whistle. Some 
mallards, belated in their northern flight 
by the fine feeding among the shallow 
slashes, begin to quack in noisy fashion 
in a pond nearby. Already the eastern 
sky is brightening and the coming dawn 
is making long, dim vistas among the tall 
trees. Far up the bottom an owl hoots,and 
then are heard the rippling tenor notes 
of a gobbler still farther away. Some 
noisy crows wake the forest echoes with 
their harsh tones, at which another gob- 
bler sounds his morning challenge, a 
short distance above. Others are soon 
heard, but all are far away except the 
one that chimed in with the crows. 
Swiftly but silently the hunters move to- 
wards him, keeping out on the hillside 
next the bottom, until they stood opposite 
his roost. 

“Now, Deacon,” says the Pastor, 
“ you sit down with your back to this big 
oak and face the gobbler; take off your . 
hat and pull your hair down over your 
forehead, for it looks white; draw up 
your knees, and get your gun in position 
resting on your knees. Whatever you do, 
don’t move an atom. When I give a low 
whistle, you give that gobbler a load of 
sixes in the head.” Then Pastor stepped 
back a few yards and to one side and sat 
down with his back against a big tree. 
The hill sloped steeply towards the bot- 
tom that was perhaps 100 yds. distant. 























Pastor got a green-brier leaf and gave 
two or three soft yelps. The gobbler 
rattled away lively. In a few moments 
P. yelped again and the gobbler quickly 
responded ; then P. yelped a few quick, 
short notes, and left the leaf between his 
lips. The gobbler roared loudly. P. set- 
tled himself solidly on the ground and 
against the tree and at the same time 
brought his rifle up to his face—the bar- 
rel resting on his knees. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which 
_ the gobbler kept up a lively racket; but 
P. yelped no more. Presently the tur- 
key grew quiet. Not even the boom of 
his strut could be heard. Then he was 
heard leaving his roost. A moment later 
he appeared in the edge of the bottom, 
standing erect as if listening. Then he 
gobbled, and broke out in a strut. Now 
he begins to move up the hill towards the 
hunters, walking rapidly and spreading 
into a half-strut every few yards. P. kept 
his rifle trained on him as he moved 
along, for there was no telling what 
might happen. 

When the gobbler was within about 60 
yds. of the hunters, he was seen to stop. 
A loud “ Put!” was heard—he turned 
and started to run—a rifle cracked, and 
there was heard the beating of big wings 
upon the ground. The two hunters now 
move forward quickly and as they go P. 
says to D.: “ What did you move for?” 

“ He was going to my left and I moved 
my gun to keep it bearing on him,” re- 
plies the Deacon. 

“But you must have made a quick 
motion, or he would not have seen it,” 
says P. 

D. is much cast down, but P. assures 
him that he will soon have another 
chance. The gobbler—a fat 2-year-old— 
is drawn and then hung by his neck in a 
bush, where his glossy feathers are 
stroked down and admired for a few mo- 
ments. From this point the hunters go 
north into the sand-hills, as several gob- 
blers have been heard in that direction. 
When they have gone perhaps a quarter 
of a mile they sit down on a log to yelp 
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and listen. Immediately P. says that he 
can hear a turkey strutting ; D. also hears 
him. P. whispers to D. that he does not 
know where the gobbler is, and cannot 
tell until he makes him gobble ; and that, 
if he is in front, they must get down be- 
hind the log, but if to one side, they must 
quickly and silently get into a bunch of 
low oak bushes nearby. When P. yelps, 
a hen answers and the gobbler gobbles 
off to their right and nearby. Both 
quickly get to the bushes and sit down, 
fearing that they had been seen by the 
turkeys, as they cannot now be more 
than 70 yds. away. But luck favdred 
the hunters. They have hardly settled 
on the ground and removed their hats, 
when, peeping over the bush tops, they 
see two hens walking rapidly towards 
them. P. whispers to D.: “ Don’t try to 
get your gun to your face now—it’s too 
late. Wait till I tell you; then shoot the 
gobbler on the head with small shot and 
try to catch a hen on the wing with the 
other barrel.” 

©n come the hens, and soon the gob- 
bler heaves in sight. When he gets to 
within about 30 yds. of the hunters the 
hens are not more than 15 yds. distant. 
At the signal D. throws his gun to his 
face, and, before a turkey moves, lets 
drive at the gobbler, dropping him in his 
tracks ; then, rising to his feet, he catches 
a hen with his other barrel before she can 
get through the tree-tops in her frantic 
upward flight. 

“ Well done! ” says P., patting his com- 
panion on the shoulder, “ Nobody could 
beat that. Now, let’s quit.” This gob- 
bler was in perfect condition and very 
large—next to the largest killed on the 
entire hunt. After drawing both tur- 
keys, the hunters turned homeward, get- 
ting the first gobbler on the way. 

When they got to the house they found 
one of the young men saddling a horse to 
go to town after some plough bolts. It 
immediately occurred to them to let him 
take the horses and hack and carry the 
gobblers to their families, which was 
done. During the day they caught 
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another mess of fish, picked the turkey 
hen for cooking, and P. made D. a caller 
out of one of her wing bones. With this 
D. practiced a great deal and soon 
learned to yelp fairly well. 

The hunters got out early the next 
morning, D. taking his rifle and going 
up the north prong of the creek, while P. 
went up the south prong. P. heard only 
2 gobblers that roosted near each other 
in the hills. He got into a tree-top that 
had been broken off while in summer 
leaf and secreted himself there. When 
he yelped, both turkeys gobbled lively, 
and before the light was clear enough for 
good rifle shooting they flew down and 
came right up. P. knocked one over, 
but not dead. The other gobbler stood 
for a few moments and then walked up 
to where his companion sat on the 
ground. He grew red in the face and 
began fighting the wounded one. All the 
while P. kept his rifle on him, eagerly 
watching the performance. He soon 
seemed to get ashamed of himself and 
stood over his unfortunate fellow; then 
started to walk off. P. fired at him and 
bowled him over, dead. As he stepped 
out from the tree-top, the first gobbler 
shot began to flutter, got onto his wings 
and flew heavily away, and, although P. 
hunted for him a long while, he was 
never found. 

When P. got back to the house D. 
was already there with a tale of woe. He 
had tried to pot a gobbler on the roost, 
but had blundered and frightened him 
off. He called up one and missed him. 
He said that this turkey ran right up to 
him and was not 20 steps distant when 
he shot. He could not see how he missed ; 
but P. remarked that a rifle just will not 
put up with carelessness. D. declared 
that he would not try his rifle again but 
would stick to his shotgun. 

After dinner they made some targets 
and shot a race with their rifles. It was 
nip and tuck between them and D. 
seemed to think better of his rifle. Late 
in the afternoon they hunted together in 
the sand-hills west of the house, D. tak- 
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ing his shotgun. As they stood near the 
top of a hill, P. yelped and a gobbler 
thundered away just ahead. The turkey 
was so near that they had no time to 
hunt a hiding place and so lay flat on the 
ground. P. whispered to D., telling him 
to get his gun to his face and watch the 
line of the hill for the gobbler’s head; 
that it was likely he would show up in a 
few seconds. The words were scarcely 
spoken when up popped the white head, 
so close that the eyes were plainly seen. 
Instantly D. fired, raising a cloud of dust 
on the hill top and causing a mighty flut- 
tering on the other side. ‘This gobbler 
was not over 15 steps away when killed 
—the load of sixes doing him up com- 
pletely. 

From this point the hunters circled 
around towards the north fork of the 
creek, until they came to a high hill, 
seemingly the highest in the country. 
The trees were large and scattering and 
the soil a soft white sand. Here a great 
abundance of sign was discovered. The 
place seemed to be the turkey parade 
ground. P. suggested that a blind be 
constructed and that they wait in it until 
sundown. Soon a good blind was made 
of bushes stuck in the ground, against 
which were piled some grape-vines—just 
now beginning to put out their pinkish 
leaves. Here the hunters hid themselves, 
having a fine view of the open country in 
every direction. P. yelped every now and 
then, in the hope of drawing some wan- 
dering turkey knight within range of 
their guns. It seemed for a long while 
that nothing was going to break the 
weary monotony of their vigil; but at 
last 4 hens with 2 gobblers behind them 
came into view. At first it seemed that 
the hunters were going to have a picnic 
and probably double up about 3 out of 
the flock. They came ahead as if they 
would pass within 20 yds. of the blind. 
To the yelping of P. the hens gave an- 
swer, and the lordly males gobbled sev- 
eral times. From some cause they 


veered off and passed the blind, perhaps 
There was no chance 


75 yds. distant. 

















for D. and so P. took a shot at one of 
the gobblers. He dropped, fluttered 
about, then took wing and flew away ; he 
was heard to crash into some bushes 
and was soon found dead. The bullet 
landed low and had left him able to fly 
perhaps 300 yds. Both the gobblers 
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to town next morning. with the 3 gob- 
blers bagged that day. 

“Early to rise” must be the turkey 
hunter’s motto. At daybreak the next 
morning D. and P. were far apart in the 
forest. D. scored in fine shape, calling 
up a gobbler and cleanly killing him with 








“As he stepped out from the tree-top, the first gobbler shot began to flutter, got onto his 
wings and flew heavily away.” 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK, 





bagged that afternoon were very large. 

That night the entire party feasted 
on baked turkey, well cooked by the 
negro, and when the five grown men had 
finished eating, nothing but bare bones 
were to be seen on the table. After 
supper it was arranged to send the negro 


his rifle. He seemed to feel that he had 
at last crossed the pons asinorum. P. 
had a hard time. He.called up a gobbler 
and 2 hens, but.was not Himself well 
hidden and let them all get away without 
a shot. He also worked a long time after 
a wily old fellow that finally had to be 
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given up; so he came in empty handed. 
It was decided not to hunt any more that 
day but to go fishing. A big box was 
secured and bored full of holes for a live 
box. This was carried to the best fish- 
ing lake and placed in the water. Then 
the two sportsmen did their best after 
bass and crappie. Before night came on 
they had 50 or more pounds of live fish 
in their box, some of them as large as 
are ever caught in that section. It was 
a day of royal fishing. Besides what 
were kept in the box, a full supply for 
supper and breakfast were cleaned and 
taken to the house. 

Friday morning P. and D. separated 
again—going far apart. P. went straight 
out into the sand-hills and did not stop 
until he stood on top of the big hill on 
which the turkey blind had been built. 
Three gobblers were in hearing that 
morning, one of which was evidently the 
largest, and after him P. went, although 
another was nearer. Before time for the 
turkeys to leave the roost P. was on a 
hillside above the big gobbler. He se- 
lected an open spot and sat down by a 
big oak. He had just taken his seat when 
he heard a hen yelp in a tree between 
him and the gobbler. P. then yelped, 
the hen answered and the old gobbler 
.sounded forth his mighty voice. P. 
yelped again and both turkeys responded. 
He got his rifle up to his face and 
awaited results. The hen was first to fly 
down, dropping about 50 yds. from the 
hunter. She commenced moving to- 
wards him, feeding as she came. .Then 
the gobbler sailed out and hit the ground 
heavily a short distance beyond the hen. 
He came forward in a brisk walk, with 
his feathers puffed out in almost a full 
strut. A short whistle was sounded to 
make him stop and get out of his strut. 
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Instantly a bullet crashed through him, 
leaving him prone on the ground. This 
was the finest gobbler killed on the hunt 
—weighing’ 25 tbs. after he reached 
town. He was carefully drawn and sus- 
pended to a sapling. 

From this point P. went further west, 
in the direction taken by the hen when 
she flew. After going several hundred 
yards, he sat down by a tree and yelped. 
There was no response, but in a few 
moments he saw a turkey hen walking 
towards him. Waiting until she got be- 
hind a big tree, he raised his gun to his 
face, and shortly after laid her out at 
about 30 yds. 

Thinking that he had done well 
enough, P. shouldered his game and 
started for the house. When he 


_ reached the big hill in which the blind 


was built, he heard a gobbler straight 
ahead of him. He went to the blind, sat 
down and began to call. The gobbler 
rattled out lively and struck a trot for the 
blind. Just before he came within shoot- 
ing distance, a turkey hen (from where 
was never known) sailed to the ground 
near him and he turned his attention to 
her. The two paid no attention to the 
caller in the blind and gradually drew 
further away. P. decided to risk a shot, 
any way, but scored a miss. He then 
went in and found that D. was in ahead 
of him and had a big gobbler to show 
for his morning’s hunt ; this he had called 
up and killed with his rifle. 

After breakfast P. and D. talked over 
the situation and decided to go home, as 
they had killed turkeys enough and had a 
good lot of fish to take along. And thus 
ended a most delightful and successful 
sporting trip. These two hunters have 
enjoyed other trips together after big 
game, but none quite so successful as the 
one here related. 
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A FIGHT WITH A SALMON. 


AN EPISODE OF SPORT IN NEW BRUNSWICK WATERS. 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


“Well might it be called glorious Nepisiguit,.,—RoBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 


See Frontispiece—page 390. 


WING to a severe cold, caught in 
February, I had contracted rheu- 
matism, which confined me to 

the house for several months. The 
disease left me when the warm 
May weather appeared and I had 
developed a thirst for outdoor life 
which was simply irresistible. The 
consequence was that when, about the 
first week in June, my old guide, Ned 
Boucher, came to see me and told me fhe 
salmon were going up the Nepisiguit, 
I was as eager as a schoolboy to go 
a-fishing. Ned havingconsented to go up- 
river with me at once, I asked him to go 
around to the stable and harness the 
mare, while I, in the meantime, prepared 
my tackle. : 

It was only after I had pulled the cover 
off my salmon rod that I remembered 
having lent it to an American friend the 
summer before, and that he had returned 
it with the second joint broken in the 
middle. I almost cursed my stupidity in 
not having it mended before; and now 
I had to fall back upon my light grilse 
rod—a split bamboo only 13 ft. long. I 
had killed salmon on this little rod before, 
but it was very light for strong, fresh- 
run salmon. Being anxious to get off, 
however, and Ned appearing with the 
rig, | put my gaff and the rod in the 
wagon, and, with the reel which belonged 
to the rod and my old fly book in my 
pockets, climbed in. As we left the town 
I told Ned about the rod and he wanted 
me to return and borrow a salmon rod— 
insisting that the little one was not 
strong enough. By convincing him that 





it was bad luck to turn back from a fish- 
ing expedition, I managed to satisfy him 
in the meantime, but all the way up- 
river he continued grumbling. 

The Nepisiguit River, as every salmon 
angler knows, empties into a beautiful 
basin which is fed by it and three other 
rivers of respectable size—the Teta- 
gouche, Middle, and Little Rivers, the 
Nepisiguit being much the largest of the 
four. Though this river is about 100 
miles long, salmon cannot get above the 
Grand Falls, which is 21 miles from the 
mouth. Every hundred yards of these 
twenty-one miles contains a salmon pool, 
and, as the river is very rapid from 
Grand Falls down, being a_ series of 
pitches and small falls, when the stream 
is in good condition the fish can be 
found almost anywhere along the whole 
distance. 

Our destination was the Pabineau 
Falls, 8 miles from Bathurst, and as the 
mare was a good stepper we made it in 
less than an hour. It was by this time 
about half-past 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
and the day was a perfect one for fishing. 
Ned secured the mare, while I put the 
little rod together; after which I began 
to soak my casting line in a place where 
I knew there were no fish. I was glad 
that the line, which was a new silk one, 
was strong, and I had picked out the 
very best casting line I had in my book. 

“De river is very strong, Misser Ed. 
I wish you had yow’ big rod. Am ’fraid 
of dat leetle rod,” Ned remarked as he 
passed me, and I echoed his wish. In- 
deed, the river was high—almost as high 
as I had ever seen it. It was too late 
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now, however, and we could only do our 
best. 

Now, the Pabineau Falls are really a 
series of steps, about 100 yards apart, 
down which the river pitches in foaming 
torrents at this time of year—forming at 
the head of each pitch a resting place for 
the salmon after negotiating a climb. I 
have seen here five anglers with five sal- 
mon—hooked and playing at the same 
time—within about a hundred yards of 
each other. The first pool, at the top, is 
what is known as the Backwater, where 
the river drops through a narrow open- 
ing about 15 feet, with such force that it 
cannot all get through the next gorge 
and backs up, forming a whirlpool. Next 
below this is Flat Rock pool, one of the 
very best in the whole river, Then, in 
succession, come the Red Pine pool, so 
called because a large red pine tree leans 
from the top of the eastern bank, shad- 
ing it; the Gravel pool, which is fished 
from a gravelly beach on the western 
side of the river—a rapid and deep pool ; 
and the Crossing, where there are two 
good pools. All these are visible from 
each other. 

A peculiarity about the Backwater 
pool is that the angler must cast up- 
stream, allowing his fly to whirl into the 
middle eddy, where, under water, there 
is a great flat rock, below which the sal- 
mon rest with their noses against the 
rock. As the bank of the river is nearly 
perpendicular right over the rock, the 
- fish could see the fisherman if he stood 
on the edge; but right there grow a 
couple of small white birch trees, behind 
which the angler stands, while the guide 
lies flat with his face near the root of a 
tree, from where he can see every move- 
ment of the fish. When the fish turns to 
take the fly, the guide raises his hand, on 
which the eyes of the angler are fixed, 
and, if the fisherman knows his art, the 
rod immediately goes up for the strike. 
While I had been soaking my casting 
line, Ned crept down and had a look for 
a fish and immediately ran back to tell me 
there was a fine salmon in the Backwater 
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pool—“a great big feller, Misser Ed. 
Come along!” 

After convincing myself that every- 
thing in connection with my outfit was in 
order, and Ned having again taken posi- 
tion at the foot of the birches, I dropped 
my fly into the eddy and let it sweep up 
into the pool. Three times the fly circled 
the pool, with no result. I had put on a 
new Jock Scott and felt sure it would 
bring a rise. 

“Dat’s dam strange, Misser Ed— 
what you tink de matter wid him?” 
Ned enquired. 

I changed to a Butcher, then to a Sil- 
ver Doctor, and then to our old standby 
the Nepisiguit Grey. No better luck. 
By this time Ned advised resting the fish 
and trying one of the lower pools, and I 
was about taking his advice when, in 
handling my flies, I came across a combi- 
nation which I often think is the best fly 
I tie. It is simply a Nepisiguit Grey, 
with the addition of a blue throat ; that is, 
instead of continuing the grey hackle to 
the head, I put in a light blue hackle un- 
der the head. “ Here’s a fly I haven't 
tried yet, Ned. If this doesn’t bring him 
we will go down-river,” I said, and put 
on the fly. 

Now, I have heard anglers of experi- 
ence claim that when salmon are taking 
they will come to any of the standard 
flies. To disprove this, here is an in- 
stance. I do not think that fly got within 
10 yards of the salmon before up went 
Ned’s hand, and I struck. Expecting the 
fish to come with a rush, I struck too 
quickly and pulled the fly out of the 
water before he touched it. “ By gosh! 
dat salmon, he wake up at las’. Res’ 
him a leetle, Misser Ed,” said Ned. 

’Twas but a short rest I gave him, 
however, and telling Ned to watch 
closely, I threw out the lure again. As 
the blue-throated fly floated up-stream, 
Ned fairly fell backwards in his eager- 
ness and this time I knew I had the fish 
splendidly hooked, as I had felt him be- 
fore I struck. 

“ By gosh! he swaller dat fly, sure. 
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Now you got him! Min’ dat leetle rod— 
min’ de rod!” Ned shouted, for the first 
rush of that salmon when he felt the 
hook, was terrific. The line fairly 
whizzed through the rings as the big fish 
flashed through the water to the other 
side of the pool, and then down-stream 
like lightning. At the extreme lower end 
he went fully six feet out of the water, 
and I feared he would go over the pitch. 
If he did, it was all up with my rigging, 
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line, by which I knew he was sorely 
hooked. I gave him a little strain and he 
went around the top of the rapid so 
quickly that the eye could scarcely fol- 
low. Into the air again he went twice in 
succession at the top of the pool, and 
down the opposite side of the river like a 
race-horse. Again I feared he would go 
over, though Ned assured me he would 
not leave the pool while he was strong. 
I knew this myself, for it is only when a 











FISHING FOR SALMON FROM A CANOE ON THE NEPISIGUIT. 





as there was an open gorge, or long split, 
running away back into the trees, be- 
tween the Backwater pool and the Flat 
Rock pool, and it is almost impossible to 
follow a fish when the water is high. 
When it is low, we can sometimes creep 
across the gorge on a tree, but there was 
no tree bridge there now. After his 
first jump the salmon came rapidly to- 
wards me, passing up-stream on my side 
of the river—pulling and tugging on the 


fish is desperately tired that he may al- 
low a strong current to carry him over a 
fall, or high pitch. Four times the big 
beauty circled the pool, jumping fully 
4 times, and the last time he went up he 
actually tried to climb the upper pitch 
above the pool. When he fell back into 
the white water I noticed he was not 
moving so rapidly ; still, every time I gave 
him a strain by lifting the rod, he re- 
sponded with a mad rush up or down 
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stream. Once I was certain he was 
going over. He had crossed the head of 
the pool diagonally and came quickly 
back to my side; then went down like a 
shot. Ned yelled now to watch. “ He’s 
goin’ over—look out dar!” and I was 
sure he was gone. I swung the little 
rod back over my right shoulder until the 
tip almost brushed my fingers and I could 
hear the rod creaking. I was sure it 
would break, but thought I might as well 
break something there as lose my line 
if the fish went down. With all the strain 
I could put on, and I gave him every 
ounce of butt I dared, the salmon con- 
tinued down-stream, and jumped again 
about 10 feet from the edge. With the 
risk of an almost certain break, I gave 
him more butt just as he touched the 
water, and his head came slowly round. 
Ned had been waiting at the bottom of 
the pool on a sloping rock for a chance 
to gaff the fish, if I could bring him in; 
but the salmon again took the opposite 
side and I called Ned to come up. “I’m 
not going to risk his going down there 
again, Ned; you must try to gaff him at 
the head of the pool—I’ll hold him there 
for you,” I said. 

The guide objected to this, saying 
there was no place to stand, up there, 
and added that they always gaffed the 
fish at the lower end. I told him he must 
try to do as I said, for if the fish went 
down again I might lose him over the 
pitch. At this Ned went to the head of 
the pool and climbed down into a big 
crack in the rock, while I moved up over 
him on the high rock, being at the same 
time almost over the salmon, and with 
my rod perpendicular but at the same 
time straining steadily, I kept the fish 
there and gradually worked him round 
to bring him below Ned’s feet. 
Slowly—slowly he came, inch by inch, 
as I reeled in. I prayed that he 
would not see Ned, and called to him to 
keep as quiet as the rock against which 
he was crouching. I could see Ned 
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peering down. Now he is doubled up, 
one hand grasping his gaff, while hé 
held on with the other to the sharp edge 
of the rock. Then I saw the silvery side 
of the salmon turning up, showing he 
was well played out, and I stepped fur- 
ther back, getting the line clear, so that 
Ned would not strike it. Then, as the 
fish was immediately beneath him, I saw 
Ned lean further over. There was a , 
bright flash of steel and he climbed up 
the crack with the struggling fish on the 
gaff. I dropped my rod, and, running 
up, took the gaff from him and lifted the 
salmon to the top. What a beauty he 
was! The first fish of the season—fresh 
from the sea—and he weighed 18% 
pounds. 

Ned was delighted. There is-always 
rivalry among the guides about getting 
the first fish in the spring. Indeed, it is 
considered good luck to get the first one. 
I looked at my watch and found I had 
been fighting that fish for exactly three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Ned was loud in praise of the little 
split bamboo rod, and to tell the truth 
I was pretty cocky myself; for it needs 
no small amount of skill to hold a fish 
in this pool with such light tackle, and I 
could not have done it if the fish had not 
been securely hooked. We found he had 
practically swallowed the fly, and it was 
secure in the root of his tongue. That 
same afternoon we got another fish of 
about 12 pounds at the Crossing; but 
here we had plenty of sea room and 
could play and follow him anywhere. 

Ah! there is no river like the Nepis- 
iguit, the “ glorious Nepisiguit !”’ How 
many happy hours I have spent on it! 
When the winter days have come I often 
take. out my old fly book and fondle 
each favorite. I have a special pocket 
for flies which have a history and among 
them is that blue-throated grey fly—my 
own combination and favorite. Many a 
time I have tested the colors since and 
seldom have they failed me. 
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MONKEYS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


By LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


HERE are about 250 known varie- 
ties of monkeys, which are divided 
into two main groups: one, living 

in the Old World; the other, on the 
American continent — chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, in the tropical regions. They 
are marked by very great differences of 
size, color and general appearance, the 
conspicuous ones being remarkable for 
their curious habits, such as using their 
tails to hang on to boughs of trees. 
This characteristic—the employment of 
the tail as a hand— is peculiar to South 
American monkeys, which may be said 
to have five hands, because their hind- 
feet do work which other animals can 
only accomplish with the forefeet, if at 
all. The true apes—the gorilla, orang, 
gibbon and chimpanzee—have arms 
longer than their legs, and they unques- 
tionably resemble man more closely than 
does any other animal. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible to establish, even on an- 
atomical grounds, any regular ascending 
line from the lower monkeys to the apes 
and then to man. It may be said that, 
while the orang comes closest to man in 
the possession of a beard, the chin is far 
less conspicuous in this ape than in the 
siamang, the largest gibbon. Although 
the orang is nearest ourselves in the nor- 
mal number of ribs, as well as in the for- 
mation of the lower region of the back- 
bone and the condition of the brain, the 
tarsier—the little spectre-monkey of Bor- 
neo—is more human than the orang in its 
teeth,and the gibbons are much more man- 
like in their nose and brain. The futility of 
attempting to manufacture a table show- 
ing the relative positions of all monkeys 
as compared with man is easily realized, 
when we remember that the little squir- 
rel-monkey (South America) has a more 
prominent brain-case than man himself, 
while the Malayan proboscis-monkey 





has more nose. Moreover, all apes 
have the non-human, reversible great toe 
to give away their plebeian origin; so 
that, as has already been mentioned, 
they are four-handed rather than four- 
footed beasts. A considerable amount 
of attention has been given to these ape- 
hands, and I have read that Francis Gal- 
ton’s studies of human finger-prints, 
utilized to some extent in Europe for 
the identification of criminals, have been 
extended to the finger-prints of baboons 
and mandrills —these animals being held 
in a bag, from which a hand was pro- 
truded and the impressions taken on a 
glass plate with a film of printer’s ink. 
This fact is merely mentioned as another 
instance of the many phases of monkey 
life and organization that have attracted 
students. The probable object of the 
investigation was to compare the finger- 
prints of men and apes. 

The differences between mankind and 
the apes are, in reality, so puzzling that 
one almost forgets the striking points of 
resemblance when seriously investigat- 
ing the subject. Perhaps it may be well 
to reiterate that the popular idea of Dar- 
winism —namely, the descent of man 
from some existing ape — as no founda- 
tion in fact. Darwin’s theory involves 
the descent of man and the anthropoid. 
apes from a common ancestor many 
thousands of years ago. While this 
makes us very distant ‘cousins to the 
orang, baboon, gibbon and champanzee, 
it does not make us the descendants of 
these animals by any means. 

In addition to the outward resem- 
blance between men and apes, it may be 
well to keep in mind that there is a cer- 
tain amount of mental similarity between 
all monkeys and men, from the highest 
to the lowest. While the differences 
are vast, such characteristics as affection 
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and emotion are common to every indi- 
vidual of both classes, as are suspicion, 
jealousy, emulation, gratitude, and mag- 
nanimity. Monkeys practice deceit and 
are revengful; they are sometimes sus- 
ceptible to ridicule, and they have a 
limited sense of humor. They possess 
the same faculties of imagination, atten- 
tion, deliberation and memory as man- 
kind, although in very different degrees. 
For the accuracy of these assertions, we 
have the authority of that master in- 
vestigator, Charles Darwin, in his re- 
markable book, “The Descent of Man,” 
which would be read by every one who 
ever visits a zoological garden, if he 
realized how greatly his pleasure might 
be increased by a perusal of its pages. 

A few illustrations taken from various 
parts of the world, will demonstrate how 
monkeys resemble men in more than 
mere externals. Naturclists who have 
observed apes in North Africa report 
that orphans are always carefully 
guarded by adults, both male and female. 
A certain baboon had so capacious a 
heart that she not only adopted young 
monkeys, but actually stole puppies and 
kittens, which she carried around with 
her. An adopted kitten scratched this 
affectionate baboon, who must have had 
a logical mind, for, after recovering from 
her astonishment at being scratched, she 
examined the kitten’s feet and then bit 
off the claws. A keeper in the London 
Zoo told Mr. Darwin of an old baboon 
who adopted a rhesus monkey; but 
when a young drill and mandrill were 
placed in the cage she seemed to per- 
ceive that these monkeys, although cis- 
tinct species, were more nearly related 
to her than the rhesus, for she at once 
rejected the latter and adopted both the 
new arrivals, The unfortunate rhesus 
was greatly wortied at being suddenly 
deserted, and it would, like a naughty 
child, attack and annoy the drill and 
mandrill whenever it-could do. so. with 
safety. BES 

Many monkeys’ become fond of tea, 
coffee and alcoholic drinks after a very 
few trials of these beverages; they will 
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also smoke tobacco with pleasure. The 
natives of Northeastern Africa catch the 
wild baboons by exposing vessels con- 
taining beer, the consumption cf which 
causes the apes to become what in the 
human would be termed “ drunk and in- 
capable.” These animals, after being 
caught, have been watched by a white 
man, who has given a laughable ac- 
count of their behavior and strange 
grimaces. The morning after their 
debauch, on first awakening, they were 
irritable and depressed; they held their 
aching heads with both hands and their 
faces wore a pitiable expression. When 
beer was offered them, they turned away 
in disgust, but they drank with relish 
lemon- juice and water. 

Concerning the baboon, the ancient 
Egyptians, if their sculptures and paint- 
ings may be taken as accurate, trained 
this animal to gather fruit and perform 
other services. How they did it, we do 
not know; but if we could learn the 
ancient secret of educating baboons, we 
might solve the domestic problem in 
time for the day—not far distant—when 
all womankind will be too proud to do 
housework. Baboons captured in baby- 
hood and raised in human surroundings 
become very tame, and a docile animal 
will learn many tricks. At a railroad 
depot in South Africa a baboon was, for 
a considerable time, employed to work 
the switch levers—his owner, the switch- 
man, having lost his right arm as well 
as some of the fingers of his left hand. 

Baboons may be recognized by their 
prominent snouts, massive skulls, great 
teeth and ungraceful, all-fours way of 
getting around. They are also notice- 
able, as.a rule, by reason of their violent 
temper and treacherous disposition. 
Some care has to be taken in choosing 
for them suitable companions at a zo0- 
logical park; otherwise many fights and 
some deaths would take place. It has 


been found that the little Indian maca- 
que, the bonnet-monkey, géts along 
very well with them. Either the bon- 


net monkey—he may be recognized by 
the parting in his hair—is -more valiant, 
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or the baboon is less brutal than we 
have been taught to consider him. 

Another simian of uncertain temper 
is the Mozambique monkey, which be- 
comes specially vicious when old—dif- 
fering in this respect from the good-na- 
tured mangabey, that extremely agile 
native of Africa. 

In spite of their curiosity, monkeys 
are a nervous race, and a slight noise 
often sends them all chattering to the 
roof of their cage. This action must 
result from mere fright, for even those 
monkeys that could not in their own 
home have known either the trumpeting 
of the elephant or the roaring of the 
lion, are as much alarmed by those 
notes as are the others who come from 
the regions where elephants and lions 
are found. The amiable mangabey, 
when put in a cage with the vicious In- 
dian rhesus—an animal familiar to those 
who know the temples of the East— 
usually keeps away from his companion 
in confinement, and there seems ‘to be 
no record in print of any decided “row” 
between thetwo. The mangabey makes 
an excellent pet and is, in addition, a 
somewhat clever imitator, being able to 
turn a somersault without actual instruc- 
tion after having seen boys do this trick 
a few times. 

Few specimens of the orang-outang 
are seen in our zoological parks, because 
this ape is soon killed by dampness and 
frost. The orang is found in the vast 
forests of the Malayan Islands. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, in his well-known book, 
“The Malay Archipelago,” gives a de- 
scription of this animal, which enables 
one to form an idea of its habits. It 
walks along the branches of the trees, 
always choosing those boughs which 
intermingle with an adjoining tree, on 
approaching which it stretches out its 
long arms, and, seizing the opposite 
branches, grasps them with both hands, 
apparently to test their strength; then 


' deliberately swings itself across to the 


next branch, on which it walks as be- 
fore. The long and powerful arms are of 
the greatest use to the animal, enabling 


it to climb the highest trees, to - seize 
fruits and young leaves from tender 
branches which will not bear its weight 
and to gather sticks and foliage for mak- 
ing its nest. When slightly injured it 
always prepares a nest on which to rest, 
but it uses a similar one for sleeping 
purposes almost every night. This is 
placed low down on a small tree not 
more than from 30 to 50 ft. from the 
ground, probably because it is warmer 
and less exposed to wind than higher 
up. The orang does not leave its bed 
till the sun has well risen and has dried 
up the dew on the leaves. Its food 
consists almost entirely of fruit, with oc- 
casional leaves, buds and young shoots. 
It rarely descends to the ground, ex- 
cept, when pressed by hunger, it searches 
for roots by the side of a river, or in 
dry weather when it needs water. 

Some space must be devoted to the 
lemurs, often called ‘‘half-apes,” be- 
cause they appear to stand between the 
insectivora (such as the shrew and the 
English mole) and monkeys. They 
have long, bushy tails and fox-like faces, 
and are covered with splendid fur. The 
true lemurs are found only in Madagas- 
car, where they live high up on the 
trees, their food consisting of birds’ eggs, 
fruits and insects. With other forms of 
life, they give to the great island on the 
east coast of Africa the distinction of 
supplying one of the curiosities of 
zoology. The Mozambique Channel 
divides Madagascar from the mainland, 
the distance between the two countries 
being about 250 miles, but, extraordi- 
nary as it may appear, the animals so 
markedly characteristic of tropical Afri- 
ca are altogether absent. There are 
neither apes (the lemur is certainly not 
an ape) nor antelopes; there are neither 
lions, leopards nor hyenas. The ele- 
phant, the zebra and the rhinoceros are 
not to be found. Flying foxes, how- 
ever, are very numerous. They haunt 
the coast region, clinging fast by their 
claws to the branches of large trees. 
The peculiar zodlogical condition of 
Madagascar is to some extent explained 
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in the following way: First, the ani- 
mals found on this island have the stamp 
of greater antiquity than those of Africa ; 
secondly, in remote ages, the ancestors 
of the animals now living in Africa mi- 
grated there from Southern Europe, but 
when they reached the shores of East 
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Africa, Madagascar had ceased to be 
connected with the mainland. The le- 
murs have continued to thrive on their 
great island, but they have been unable 
to cross the sea to reach any other part 
of the world. 


GOAT HUNTING IN THE CASCADE RANGE. 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON. 


N THE fall of 1888 Owen Wister of 
Philadelphia came to the Cascade 
Range in Washington to hunt the 

white goat. His first venture in the 
mountains was a disappointment. He 
then made inquiries for another guide 
and I was employed. I furnished 4 
pack horses for the camp outfit. Mr. 
Wister had a friend with him who hit 
the trail for pleasanter quarters the morn- 
ing of the second day out. I will state 
right now that I was not stuck on the 
outfit, for my experience with city hunt- 
ers had not been very pleasant in the 
past; so the turning back of one was a 
relief but no surprise, and Mr. Wister 
rose from zero 25 degrees in my estima- 
tion. The evening of the second day a 
camp was made at the foot of the 
mountain that I expected to find goat on. 
On the summit of this mountain there 
is a beautiful little park and the herding 
of our horses would give us but little 
trouble. I could make camp where the 
cook could keep his.eye on them through 
the day and I could snub or picket a 
few of the leading horses at night. 
They could run hobbled in the day 
time. Another point, and the most im- 
portant if you want to hunt goat with 
success, you must approach the goat 
from a point above him; you cannot ap- 
proach him from below. His home is 
always at or close to the top of the 
highest and ruggedest broken-up peaks 
he can find, and when not disturbed he 
takes his ease through the day, standing 
or lying on some bold, prominent point, 


where he can command an unobstructed 
view of the mountain. He can be ap- 
proached from above with care; you 
cannot reach him from below at all. 
The next morning we began to climb 
that mountain. There was no trail, but 
I had been on the summit a year before 
and had to trust my memory for the 
different points that I had to make to 
gain the narrow gap on the summit 
where you can enter the little park with 
horses. There being no trail, I had to 
go in the lead and the cook and Mr. 
Wister had the climb of their lives on 
that mountainside — driving at the same 
time 4 very unwilling pack horses in 
front of them. We reached the gap 
without accident about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and could look back to the 
camp we left in the morning. Mr. Wis- 
ter went up the scale in my estimation 
to 50°. About a mile further on we 
made camp in the little park and had 
everything comfortable by dark. 

At daybreak next morning we started 
after goat. We made good time and 
gained a point where we had a good 
view by sunrise. We carefully made 
from point to point, keeping the 
wind in our front as much as possi- 
ble. Hour after hour passed and I 
could find no fresh sign. Where I had 
expected to find goat sure, I found only 
sign and it a month old. We sighted a 
fine black-tail buck, standing broadside 
less than 200 yds. away. I pointed to 
him and looked at Mr. Wister, but he 
shook his head and said, “I came out to 
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hunt goat.” I was astonished and so 
was the buck, and Mr. Wister went up 
several more notches in my estimation. 
We went on silently. I began to feel 
disappointed ; but finally reached a point 
far ahead, where I could get a fine view, 
and was rewarded. A Billy goat was 
taking his ease on a point a long rifle- 
shot away and in such a position that 
the best marksman in the world could 
only cripple him, and a crippled goat is 
harder to kill than a sound one. He is 
reckless and will let go all holts and 
tumble down a mountain any old way, 
and the chances are two to one that 
he will beat you in the end. 

I began to figure in my mind how to 
get nearer. I felt confident that the 
goat saw us and I knew that he would 
not move so long as we were in sight, 
but the moment we moved out of his 
sight he would be up and away and we 
would find a blank point where we had 
last seen the goat. Mr. Wister suggest- 
ed that probably he would remain as he 
was if only one remained in sight, while 
the other could back down the ridge and 
quietly disappear, then slip along the 
side of the ridge, and the one remaining 
on guard could direct the other by signs 
how to reach a place to shoot from. (By 
the way, this was the first suggestion 
that Mr. Wister made on the trip and as 
near as I can remember it was the only 
one.) The city hunter went up a few 
notches higher on the scale. I told him 
to try his luck and he started—I watch- 
ing him and the goat with equal anxiety. 
He kept looking back and I gave him 
the signs, and without a hitch or mishap 
he crept to the summit overlooking the 
goat and shot him in his bed under a 
dwarf fur. At the crack of the rifle 
the goat dropped his head. I called to 
Mr. Wister to take careful aim and give 
him another. I don’t put much faith in 
a shot when an animal of any size drops 
in his tracks or does not struggle from 
his bed: they are often only stunned 
and will revive at the first prick of the 
knife. I have had several close calls 
from being too sure. But the second 
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shot produced no further movement, so 
I knew it was a dead goat. I went 
along the ridges to Mr. Wister, who 
smiled and held out his hand. . We 
shook and Mr. Wister went up to par 
and staid there. We skinned the goat 
and returned well pleased and hungry to 
camp. The next morning bright and 
early we were off again, and while skirt- 
ing the foot of a high ridge of rocks, 
looking for some likely place to climb 
up, we saw a large Billy goat standing 
on a high table rock on the summit, 
calmly looking down at us. We backed 
up, changed our course and hoped to 
come on to him from another route, but 
he had seen us first and as soon as we 
were out of sight he pulled out for an- 
other point a mile away and was stand- 
ing where he could see everything that 
moved within half a mile of him. That 
day was a blank and I saw no fresh 
sign. Old sign was in evidence and a 
great many goats had been there some 
time previous; but I lined out a route 
for the next day, hoping to outgeneral 
the old Billy that had beaten us. 

Next morning we made a cautious 
approach to the point where we had 
last seen Billy the day before and got 
his track where he came down from the 
high point. We used the greatest cau- 
tion and took plenty of time. I knew 
he was not far off, for it was an ideal 
place for goat and we had not tried to 
follow him yesterday after seeing him 
the second time. We looked over all 
the points ahead of us very carefully be- 
fore venturing to change our position. 
After a while we saw him and I knew at 
once that we were up against the oldest 
and craftiest goat in that range of hills. 
Yesterday he was on the highest points; 
today he was sunning himself on a point of 
rock 2,000 ft. below us, having changed 
his base entirely. If we got him, we 
would have to go down to him and it 
meant the finest piece of still-hunting I 
had ever done. Had there been any 
sign of other goat, I would have given 
him up, but the goats had left that range 
of mountains and I could not reach 
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* them from our present camp. I pointed 
out to Mr. Wister the difficulties of the 
route I had lined out to reach the goat, 
and, get him or miss him, we would 
have to climb back up that terrible 
mountain to make our camp and supper. 
Mr. Wister said: “It is up to you. I 
am after goat.” That settled it. I will 
not try to describe the descent. I could 
not do it justice. But all the way down 
there was an old rhyme ringing in my 
ears— 
‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

We slipped through a rent in the wall- 
rock of the summit and crept along the 
foot to the head of a small, narrow 
gulch, made by melting snow in the 
spring. This I hoped would shield us 
until we came opposite the goat. I had 
a place picked out from whence he could 
be reached. By very careful work we 
reached this place and cautiously crept 
out, and it looked as if the goat had 
gone and taken the rock he was on 
away with him. After a very careful 
look around, I found that we had come 
out too far down. We were below the 
point, right under the goat, but I did 
not know it, until we tried to make back 
into the gulch, but—too late—we heard 
the rocks rattling above us and to our 
left. We waited a moment and then 
heard the rock rattling in the gulch be- 
hind us. We ran down to head him off, 
but he had passed. We ran down a 
little further and came to a chasm in the 
rocks that we must either jump or lose 
the goat. I jumped it and the city 
hunter cleared it also. Our goat came 
into full view, but running to beat the 
band. Our guns came to our shoulders. 
I waited a second to hear from my city 
friend, and I heard, and to make no mis- 
take I cut loose also, and, as Mark 
Twain says in one of his stories, “that 
was the deadest goat that ever lived.” 
I felt cheap after I shot, but had fired 
almost without a thought. While skin- 
ning Billy I hoped I would find two 
bullet holes in the hide and my wish 
came true. I was glad and relieved 
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and my city friend and I shook again. 
We climbed that terrible mountain again, 
loaded with the green hide and head; 
for Mr. Wister wanted to have the head 
mounted. It was the finest head I ever. 
saw. 

That night we made camp very late 
and tired out. The cook was a thought- 
ful fellow and had the horses on their 
picket ropes. It turned cold and com- 
menced to snow and we arranged to pull 
out on the: morrow. In the morning I 
found one of the pack horses tangled in 
his rope and almost dead and he had to 
be shot; there was a foot of snow and 
still snowing. We had a terrible time 
getting down that mountain: the snow 
made every point look different and one 
could not see very far ahead in the 
heavy falling snow, but we made the 
foot safely and camped below snow-line 
on the river. ; 

The pack-horse I lost was a borrowed 
one and belonged to my neighbor. Mr. 
Wister met the owner at the store and 
postoffice before I did and paid him for 
the horse. I considered this act very 
generous. I was paid to furnish the 
pack animals and a loss like this was an 
accident pure and simple and should 
have fallen on me. I told Mr. Wister 
that he was not responsible but he put 
it aside as a trifling matter. I went 
home and took from the wall the only 
pair of black-tail deer horns that I ever 
thought worth bringing out of the moun- 
tains to exhibit. I believe they are the 
largest and finest horns in North Amer- 
ica and you can see them in Mr. Wis- 
ter’s office or home in Philadelphia. 

The weather became fair again and I 
met a prospector who told me where he 
had seen good sign of goat. We struck 
out again and this time found goat in 
such numbers that to hunt them required 
little effort and afforded little sport. We 
saw 37 in one band on the mountainside 
opposite our camp. Mr. Wister shot 3 
the first day out from camp and was 
satisfied; so we loaded up and came 
home. 

A few years after this hunt, Mr. Wis- 
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ter married and brought his wife to the 
Cascades, where they spent part of the 
summer and fall, and she enjoyed the 
trip and had the time of her life, for in 
early September days the views from 
the high peaks of the Cascade Range 
are sublime. Mr. Wister is a gentleman 
and his wife a lady in every sense that 
the titles imply. For this they are not 
to blame—they were born that way— 


complimented very highly, if my memory 
serves me. I thought at the time it was 
put on too thick. Mr. Wister kept him- 
self on the margin as it were (like a fel- 
low who was telling something he had 
heard about)—he was too modest. 
Whereas, a trip in the mountains after 
game was a common occurrence to me 
and to approach game and kill it was an 
every-day affair. But to take an entire 











s 
“Our goat now came into full view, but running to beat the band.’’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





but that has nothing to do with this ar- 
ticle. But here is the point I am trying 
to make. In that capital work,'“‘Ameri- 
can Rig Game,” different noted Nimrods 
contributed a chapter ; each on a different 
line, and it was fine. Mr. Wister con- 
tributed “‘The White Goat and His Coun- 
try.” The trip I have written about was 
the ground-work of that article. I was 


stranger, and a city fellow at that, and 
expect to do fine work and do that work 
without a hitch from start to finish, is 
where the surprise comes in tome. The 
second goat had to be worked fine. We 
had to go down the steep mountain 2,000 
ft. with not a bush to screen us; we had 
to creep from point to point like cats; if 
we had moved a single stone it would 
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have rolled to the bottom and taken 
others with it. I can only say this. I 
put my mind on the capture of that 
goat and put Mr. Wister out of my 
mind entirely, and he followed me and 
gave me no more trouble than my 
shadow. We did not get a single goat 
by accident. We located each and 
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every goat—five in all— and still- hunted 

them in the proper way and made a suc- 

cessful finish of five goats without miss- 

ing a shot or making a cripple. Mr. 

Wister did not allude to this in his arti- 

cle. That is why I now put up this kick. 
Alberta Province, N. W. T. 


A DEER HUNT IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


By I. J. BUSH, M. D. 


HRISTMAS was approaching, and 
with it a certain restless, nervous 
feeling, the exact pathology of 

which is not laid down in the medical 
text-books; nevertheless, the symptoms 


tion, for I knew my wife would object to 
spending the holidays alone— Ah! hap- 
py inspiration! I have it! A visit to 
her brother—just the thing! She bit at 
the bait most beautifully and scarcely 








OUR CAMP IN THE CANYON.—A Day’s Horseback Ride from Casas Grandes. 





are well known to all old sportsmen—a 
disease only cured by the aroma arising 
from coffee boiling over a hunter’s camp- 
fire. I felt that I must have the proper 
remedy, but how to get it was the ques- 


had the smoke of her train disappeared 
when I was busy going over my traps 
and writing ahead to engage pack mules. 
I intended leaving on the 22nd, but a 
case in court, in which I was a witness, 
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kept me until the 24th, when, in com- 
pany with Hermann Camp, I climbed 
aboard the Sierra Madre and Pacific train 
with our roll of bedding and 10 days’ 
supply of grub, and two happier sports- 
men never invaded the Republic of Mex- 
ico. We arrived at Casas Grandes late 
and found most of the American popu- 
lation assembling at the one hotel for a 
dance, to which we were at once invited, 
but, not having our dress suits, we de- 
clined, and after supper went early to 
bed, as we knew a long day’s ride await- 
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were all packed. So, mounting our 
saddle ponies, Luis hurled a few choice 
Spanish cuss words at the pack mules 
and we moved off in the direction of the 
blue peaked Sierras that loomed up, a 
long day’s travel to the west. All that 
day we pushed on, stopping at noon for 
a cold lunch, and sunset found us mak- 
ing camp in the bottom of a deep cajion, 
through which flowed a beautiful moun- 
tain stream of ice-cold water. Early 
next morning we all set out to hunt. I 
found plenty of tracks, but no deer, and 

















BRINGING IN A 


TWO-POINT BUCK. 





ed us on the morrow. We had just 
dropped off into Dreamland when a big 
American miner, crazy drunk, ran amuck, 
armed with a big six-shooter, and started 
in, as he expressed it, to clean out the 
place. We both waited, revolvers in 
hand, fully expecting every moment to 
be compelled in self-defence to shoot, but 
finally some of his friends got him out 
and we were soon once more asleep, to 
be awakened early by Luis, our Mexican 
mozo, who informed los sefiores that it 
was time to be up, and by 8 o’clock we 


by noon was back in camp, where I found 
Luis with a nice doe. Mr. Camp re- 
turned soon and reported a big buck as 
having falling to his aim, which report his 
bloody hands verified. Then we set 
about preparing dinner, for which we had 
fried venison, hot biscuits, strong coffee, 
canned peaches, jelly, etc., and the way 
we ate was a caution. 

Next day we moved 4 miles up the 
stream, where the mountains are higher 
and the cajions deeper, and stretched our 
small tepee tent beneath a mammoth 
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tascate (a species of cedar), where we 
settled down to enjoy a few days of real 
life. We spent 4 days in this camp and 
bagged five deer—all bucks—and Camp 
shot 3 times at a lion, but missed. The 
return trip was made in 2 days, and in 
good time too, for a snowstorm came on 
just as we got out of the mountains and 
it snowed all next day. Luis was ap- 
propriately remembered in the way of 
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gifts of cartridges and provisions, besides 
which he fell heir to the deer skins. All 
in all, it was a most pleasant hunt and 
occasionally I refresh my memory of it 
by ‘going over the Kodak scenes which 
I have preserved, as all sportsmen should 
do, for future reference. A camp with- 
out a Kodak to record it is more or less 
of a failure. Be wise and always take 
one. 














“Our small tepee tent was pitched beneath the spreading boughs of a mammoth tascate."’ 





COUPLED TO CHAIN LIGHTNING. 


By WILLIAM TRELEASE. 


HE scene is laid in Tampico, where 

the Mexican Central train from 

San Luis Potosi has just arrived 
on the evening of St. Patrick’s Day, 
after traversing one of the most pictur- 
esque pieces of mountain scenery to be 
found on the continent; dropping from 
the cactus and yucca tableland, at an al- 
titude of 6,000 feet, down to sea-level 
through a succession of cafions marked 


by towering cliffs thousands of feet high, 
at the base of which run limpid green 
rivers, now and again broken into chains 
of foaming cataracts, while the sparse 
vegetation of the tableland gives way 
to slender-stemmed pali**tos, frequently 
enveloped by the meshés of their com- 
panion, the strangling fig tree, orchid 
and fern-laden Spanish cedars and other 
trees of large size, and a dense jungle 
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growth of wild bananas, tropical papaws 
and acacias—many of these scarcely 
more than a tangle of thorns which teem 
with active colonies of the most pugna- 
cious ants. 

The train is a little late and the trav- 
eler—a botanist who has picked up a 
bite of supper on the road—hands the 
pen back to the manager of the Hotel 
Hidalgo and is in the act of saying, 
“Please have me called for the Gulf 
train for Monterey,’ when his eyes 
chance to fall upon a door nearly cov- 
ered with round cards, each marked 
with a large lozenge of silver at top and 
bearing a name and other writing below. 
The botanist looks curiously at this dis- 
play for a moment, crosses the office 
and reads two or three cards, and, going 
back to the desk, says “ I’ve been through 
Tampico several times in my field out- 
ings and have often thought I should 
have to put a tarpon outfit in with my 
equipment some time and take a day’s 
relaxation here. I don’t suppose, now, 
that there is any one here who has tackle 
for hire?” Says the hotel man: “ There 
is.’ Says the traveler: “Can I see him 
tonight?” The answer is, “ Yes.” 
“Where is he to be found?” comes next, 
and the answer is, “ You’re talking to 
him now.” Then comes a check in the 
pleasure awakened by this information, 
for the particular traveler who has re- 
ceived it is not fond of killing for the 
mere pleasure of taking life, and he says 
with some regret, as he renews his order 
for a train call, “ I’d stop and fish tomor- 
row if there were any one here who could 
put up a skin for me.” To his surprise 
he then learns that he has only to catch 
his fish. and send it to the hotel and he 
may rely on having it well preserved 
right on the premises. The train call is 
countermanded, mosquito canopies are 
well tucked in_and the botanist retires to 
dream of the coming sport. That is how 
I came to seek an introduction to the 
Silver King; and in the hope that the 
true seasoned sportsmen who read 
Sports AFIELD will pass the account by 


in charity or allow it to take them back 
to the time when they, too, were novices 
or amateurs, I am going to detail the 
ceremony for those who haven’t gone 
through it. 

After a lazy morning devoted to small 
chores—for the tide that brings the best 
fishing doesn’t come today till afternoon 
—I shoulder my short, stiff trolling rod 
with its costly big reel of simple but per- 
fect mechanism and walk down to the 
wharf. As I go, my muscles tingle with 
thrills due to the thought of the quick 
struggles and protracted strain before 
them; and as I test the action of the reel, 
in the behaviour of which lies the dif- 
ference between success and something 
worse than failure, I recollect having just 
seen “the fifty-dollar fish” weighed in 
the presence of a smiling party by the 
man who had broken his reel the day 
before, and recall hazily the story of the 
man who was ashamed to go back to the 
hotel until he had recovered his entire 
tackle, which, in the excitement of the 
first rush of his first tarpon, he had let 
slip from his hands after fouling his line 
on the reel, and of the success that 
crowned his efforts when he had the 
river dragged with ropes weighted with 
rowlocks and not only recovered the rod 
but found the fish still at the end of his 
line and had the pleasure of going home 
in pride and glory instead of returning 
in disgrace. 

At the boat I find an able-bodied oars- 
man, who sabe (as they say here) and 
who has been told to manage his oars to 
perfection for the foreigner who no sabe. 
A big, strong gaff and a piece of news- 
paper in which are wrapped 8 or 10 dead 
mullets for bait, complete the equipment. 

The river is very smooth and green 
and beautiful off the water front near 
the Tampico custom-house and the ama- 
teur fisherman, who has been accustomed 
elsewhere to a considerable trip from his 
starting point before reaching the loca- 
tion of his sport, sits back and begins to 
enjoy the sight of the great steamers un- 
loading at the docks. Low banks of va- 
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ried green, groups of cocoanut and oil 
palms, floating masses of Salvinia, water 
lettuce and water hyacinth, and the 
chimneyless houses of soft coloring and 
with odd lattice-work blinds at their bal- 
conies, conspire with the sunshine and 
the gentle cool Gulf breeze to induce a 
dreamy reflectiveness as the strong hook 
on a swiveled thin wire leader is care- 
fully passed from the throat up through 
the top of the head of'a sleek white mul- 
let and he is lowered into the water not 
50 yards from the wharf, in compliance 
with the boatman’s ‘question whether we 
are not going to fish. Foot after foot 
of the light line is paid out from the reel. 
How frail it looks! The dreaminess goes 
as stories are recalled of the bait being 
seized sometimes at the very side of the 
boat. How fast is that line going to run 
under the left thunib when the fight 
comes? A thumb-cot is put on quickly 
with some nervousness as to what may 
happen during the temporary loss of 
poise of the rod: nothing happens. 
Thirty, forty feet of line are out. Shall 
more be passed out? for with the auto- 
matic drag on the reel it is not yet heavy 
enough to run when the thumb-brake is 
eased. 

A splash at one side, somewhere, 
causes a turn of the head. “ Yes, it was 
a tarpon,” says the boatman, “ the fish- 
ing is better a mile or so up, near the 
railroad bridge where the other river 
comes in, but there are plenty of fish 
everywhere, even —” 

What a curious thing is reflex action! 
Like the closing of the eyes in the in- 
stant of an explosion, my left thumb has 
stiffened against the line lying along the 
rod and my right against the leather flap 
hanging over the drum of the reel in the 
middle of the oarsman’s sentence, though 
I have seen and felt nothing that my 
senses noted as calling for it. I even 
have time to realize this before I feel 
a rather light but quick touch at the line. 
“Strike quickly and strike hard, if you 
want to hook your fish so that you can 
land him,” is all I know of the duty of 
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the moment, and “don’t get excited or 
get your fingers mixed up with the reel 
handle,” is the only caution I have for 
the next few seconds. 

My stroke comes, quick and firm, for 
it hasn’t waited for orders from head- 
quarters. I don’t know whether or riot 
I am excited. My eyes of their owm ac- 
cord turn to the drum of the reel and I 
notice mechanically that my right thumb 
is holding the leather brake against it— 
whether gently or hard, I’ve no idea— 
and that the handle is performing queer 
stunts of speed. Even in the instant of 
noting this I am conscious that the reel 
is not running. Automatically I grasp 
the handle and reel in what seems an 
endless length of perfectly slack line; 
yet I know that I’ve not given the handle 
three turns in doing it, when there bursts 
into the sun-lit air, Jess than a boat length 
astern, a mass of burnished silver longer 
and wider than a man’s body, writhing 
gill slits wide open and showing the great 
blood-red organs beneath. More than 
its own length it shoots upwards; the 
little mullet flies far to one side from the 
open mouth; I even think that I see a 
terrier-like shake of the head that has so 
torn the bait from the hook—but the 
hook holds! And as the King of Fish 
falls back with a splash that throws spray 
into the boat, the first chapter closes. 

Excited? I fear so. I have had buck 
fever when the flank of a bull elk at 100 
yards looked larger than the side of a 
barn at 10, and yet have had patience to 
see that the peep-sight of a rifle covered 
the whole mountainside behind him, and 
have not pulled trigger until the muzzle- 
sight, seen through it, covered a spot just 
back of the point of his shoulder. But 
action there is in one’s own hands: here 
the tarpon was the prime mover. Rush 
and jump, a little sulky yielding to the 
reel; rush, jump, shake—things move 
rapidly. Once, as the line is seething 


out, a couple of loose loops lying across 
the drum catch my eye. The brake must 
have been slacked in a moment of inad- 
vertence in the last rush, so as to have 
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over-run. It was a close call, but the 
rush is stopped and the doubtful part of 
the line is paid out with the left hand, 
and that mistake is not likely to be made 
again—today. 

Providence must watch over novices 
with special care. One second the right 
thumb is hard on the reel-brake, and a 
dead weight that seems to be tons is 
slowly, slowly coming straight up un- 
der the arching finger-thick tip of the 
rod as the butt is given hard; the tip is 
lowered, the hold changed to the handle 
and the line thus gained is quickly reeled 
in. In, did I say? it was coming in, but 
it surely is going out like lightning now, 
for another mad and irresistible rush, 
like the passing of an express train, is 
on, and fingers and thumb helplessly 
fumble the revolving handle before the 
brain gets them out of danger and the 
brake on again until the rush is stopped, 
when the lost ground is slowly regained. 
A blood-blister by the side of the thumb 
nail catches the eye at some stage—quiet 
or active—of the proceedings. Who can 
pretend to guess what made it ?—friction 
against the polished inner flange of the 
drum? a touch of the outgoing line? a 
blow of that flying handle which might 
as easily have deformed the thumb for 
life? These are, any or all of them, pos- 
sible explanations. 

The strain is telling on the fish now; 
the rushes are shorter, the jumps further 
apart ; the work of dead lifting, by which 
he is being tired out, is less interrupted, 
the free line is shortened to scarcely 
more than the length of the rod, and at 
last the boat is slowly rowed ashore— 
the now quiet fish opposing scarcely 
more resistance than his 125 pounds of 
weight. The bank is touched, the boat- 
man steps out, the big steel gaff is quietly 
placed behind the gill covers and a strong 
lift lays on the sod the largest and most 
beautiful game fish that can be so landed 
—for the fishing here at Tampico is river 
fishing between turf-grown banks. 

The fisherman has good arms, accus- 
tomed for many years to occasional hard 
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and protracted work. He lays his rod 
down, the hook being removed from the 
fish, steps out on the shore, and as he 
half exultingly, half in shame, looks at 
the late incarnation of strength, vigor 
and aggressive activity—now a gently 
gasping, dying, but still most beautiful 
form—he finds his hands so a-tremble 
from the tense, quick work that he can 
hardly draw his watch from his pocket 
—to find that less than 15 minutes have 
passed since he looked at it just before 
baiting the hook! 

What need of telling of the rest of the 
afternoon? Who cares whether the 
thirst for conquest had been appeased or 
whetted ; whether fish struck and escaped 
—with hook flying far from open mouth 
in that wild shake of the head in mid- 
air ; whether others were held and landed 
—to be put back into the water with 
blood-streaming gills, in the hope, if not 
in the belief, that they would survive the 
awful ordeal, or to be lined up by the 
scales, to show new-comers on tonight’s 
trains how gracefully and powerfully 
they are formed and how beautifully dec- 
orated? What does it matter whether 
the botanist, pursuing his journey next 
morning, is or is not going to join the 
great army of those who, on a single ex- 
ploit, base endless volumes of verbose 
theory; whether he is going to advise 
giving the fish plenty of slack by lower- 
ing the tip and easing the thumb-brake 
before each leap, so as to spare the rod 
and line that terrible vibratory strain, or 
to counsel a taut line, to hold the hook 
firm when the shake comes? These are 
matters of daily and hourly discussion 
about the hotel and will be fought over 
for years at the home clubs between crap- 
pie bites. It is sufficient here to say that 
the botanist has had the good fortune— 
long awaited—of killing his first tarpon, 
of adding his own card (with “6 ft.” on 
it) to the array on the door; that he 
hopes to place the skin with his other 
trophies ;—and, mayhap, that you have 
shared momentarily his own tense nerves 
and muscles. 
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TWO WEEKS IN NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN. 


By H. B. ELMENDORF. 


On September 11 of last year a party 
of four, the writer among the number, 
set forth for Birchwood, Wis., our inten- 
tion being to learn by personal experi- 
ence the sort of fishing that region af- 
fords. We reached Chicago rather late 
in the afternoon and decided to lay over 
in that city until 3 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, in order to secure a daylight run 
through Southern Wisconsin—a section 
noted for its beautiful, though perhaps 
not picturesque, scenery. At Eau Claire 
—beautiful Eau Claire, enthroned upon 
the shores of the Chippewa—we again 
rested from our traveling and the greater 
part of the afternoon was pleasantly oc- 
cupied in seeing the town, which is still 
the centre of a considerable lumbering 
industry, though the glory of the old days 
has measurably departed. The Chippewa 
still brings its tribute of logs, but their 
numbers are few as compared with the 
thousands that thronged its course in the 
past. 

Five hours’ run by rail next morning 
brought us to our destination. We had 
intended to secure a boat at Birchwood 
and row up to Joe Corbett’s island on 


Big Chetac Lake, where there was not 
only desirable camping grounds but also 
a cottage to be rented at a reasonable 
price; but who should drive into Birch- 
wood that morning but Sam Cornman 
from Sissibagama Lake, bringing with 
him some returning anglers, each, with a 
big muscallonge as proof that the fishing 
up that way was something more than 
reasonably good. Of course, the sight 
drove us nearly wild. It was Sissibagama 
Lake against the world by a unanimous 
vote and we soon arranged with Sam for 
transportation to his island home, which 
lies about 10 miles north of Birchwood 
and over an indescribably rough. road. 
Travelers by this route are in no danger 
of having their horses frightened by au- 
tomobiles, but it would be difficult to say 
anything else in its favor. 

The setting sun saw us at the lake, 
a remarkably beautiful little sheet of 
water, even for Wisconsin—a State noted 
for such beauty spots. It appeared to be 
about a mile wide by 1% miles long. 
Cornman’s house is upon a little island 
near its centre, elevated fully 50 feet 
above the water’s level and consequently 
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affording a magnificent view of the en- 
tire lake and its irregular shore line. The 
water is clear and pure, free from moss, 
and quite deep. We found the lake plen- 
tifully stocked with muscallonge and 
caught a good round dozen during our 
stay. The largest four (shown in the 
photograph) weighed respectively ro, 12, 
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wards those who are continually out of 
doors, made our sojourn on the island 
most delightful. I can recommend this 
spot to any of Sports AFIELD’s readers 
who contemplate a temporary escape 
from the toil and cares of business life. 
Once there, the cost of living is practical- 
ly nothing—$1 a day for accommoda- 











LOG CABIN HOTEL. BIRCHWOOD. 








BIG SISSIBAGAMA LAKE. 





16 and 22 Ibs. The 22-pounder had swal- 
lowed a hell diver duck and for dessert 
tried to capture a trolling spoon manipu- 
lated by our guide, Billy Sterling, who 
lives with Cornman. Sterling is an ex- 
pert at taking muscallonge, generally us- 
ing a No. 6 Skinner spoon on about 70 
ft. of line, trolling behind the boat. Love- 
ly weather, abundant opportunity for 
sport, and the glorious appetite that re- 


tions, including board—and if the ser- 
vices of a boatman are required there will 
be no occasion for haggling over the 
modest charge made. A line to either 
of the gentlemen I have mentioned, ad- 
dresed to Birchwod, Wis., will in time 
receive reply. Follow our example in 
taking a camera along and you will never 
regret it. 
Morrison Iils. 
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OPENING DAY ON 5S. CREEK. 


By O. W. SMITH. 


WONDER how many Wisconsin 
disciples of Izaak Walton re- 
member Opening Day of last 

year? I venture to assert that all 
who were on the banks of a trout 
stream the 15th of last April will 
never forget the experience. About the 
middle of January, when the angry 
North Wind was piling the snow about 
the house in huge drifts, the fever first 
attacked me and out came rods and reels 
and traces. Long evenings were spent 
by the fireplace, watching the flames leap 
upward until they ceased to be flames 
and became shining, foam-crested waves, 
dashing between rocks; then the fire 
would die down to a bed of glowing coals 
and I would awake from my pipe dream, 
to crawl into bed and dream it all over 
again in my sleep. Then I attacked the 
fly-book. Old flies were fixed up or 
thrown away and replaced with new 
ones. A frayed gut was replaced upon 
one fly, the mascot of the book—unlike 
anything in heaven above or earth be- 
neath, but a fly, nevertheless, to swear 
by. When every article of the parapher- 
nalia was in first-class condition it was 
only the 1st of March and all of a month 
and a half before the season would open. 
Then Wife (who by that time had caught 
the fever) was called into.council. A 
week was spent talking about the nearby 
streams and at last we settled on S. Creek 
as being the most convenient, fishable 
and altogether the most satisfactory. 
Now, if the reader thinks that I am 
going to tell him where my creek is lo- 
cated, he is badly mistaken. I live within 
20 miles of a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
and if the good sportsmen of that city 
knew of my little stream it would soon 
be fished out. No, Reader, I am going 
to keep my secret. By the way, haven’t 


you a secret stream, hidden away some- 
where? When you take me to yours, 
then I will take you with me. My stream 
is in the heart of a good farming com- 
munity and the wonder is that people 
have not discovered it. One day I meta 
farmer on the stream, and, noticing my 


rod and basket, he asked: “ What you 
doing here, Parson?” “ Fishing,” I 
truthfully answered. “ Well,” he re- 


plied, “ you’ll catch nothing but suckers 
here.” Even then my basket contained 
33 lusty trout. But my secret will out 
some day. 

At last the morning of the 14th of 
April dawned, and what a morning! The 
heavy leaden clouds hung just above the 
tree-tops. The east wind blew in fitful 
gusts, now this way, now that: it would 
sigh and moan about the house, wailing 
like a departed spirit in torment. The 
crows, birds of evil omen, were alone to 
be seen. All signs betokened a storm, 
but, nothing daunted, we loaded the 
buggy with our camp outfit and pulled 
out. Once on the road, when a gust of 
the icy east wind struck us, my wife 
shivered as she said: “I’m sure we're 
going to have some snow.” “Snow!” I 
said—“ snow on Opening Day—who 
ever heard of such a thing? Tomorrow 
will be bright and we'll be pulling in the 
trout. Don’t you become pessimistical, 
or the next time I take you fishing I'll 
leave you at home.” But she only shook 


‘her head. 


At noon our tent was pitched amid the 
towering Norway pines and at nightfall, 
which came early because of the heavy 
clouds, we sought our tent, and, gather- 
ing about the glowing oil heater, pro- 
ceeded to enjoy our first evening in 
camp. Those who camp out only in hot 
weather, when a tent is hot and stuffy, do 
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not know the enjoyment, the luxury, of a 
good warm tent, when the cold wind 
hurls itself against the canvas, shaking it 
until the guy ropes cry out protestingly, 
but, unable to effect an entrance, slips 
away, moaning amid the trees. As the 
evening hours lengthened, the wild cries 
of the angry wind became louder. 
Ghosts of all the Red Men who fought 
over Our camping ground years agone 
seemed abroad. Huron, Wyandot, 
Menomoni, Winnebago, they were all 
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heater, and I did not anticipate that the 
storm would continue through the night, 
so I went to sleep, listening to the wind. 

All night long the storm continued, and 
when I looked out of the tent the morn- 
ing of the 15th the landscape was blotted 
out. A blizzard was raging and I never 
saw a worse one in North Dakota. Great 
drifts had formed from the buggy, and 
the mare stood shivering beneath her 
shelter of pine boughs. The little pile of 
firewood I had split up the night before 











LANDING THE FIRST FISH OF THE SEASON. 


Amateur Photo by 0. W. SMITH. 





there—shrieking and howling in a frenzy 
of war. Late in the evening a tree, rot- 


ten at heart, went crashing to the ground ;_ 


then there was an instant’s silence, as 
though the wind was ashamed of its mad 
prank, but the silence was followed if pos- 
sible by a more terrific burst of wind. 
Fearful that the tent stakes might draw 
and leave us shelterless in the night, I 
went out to tighten them before retiring 
and was surprised to find the air filled 
with flying snow and the ground covered. 
Our tent was warm, thanks to the oil 


had completely disappeared. One side of 
the tent was half buried under snow and 
the wonder is that the canvas sustained 
the weight. We would have been in a 
pretty predicament had the canvas 
parted and let that avalanche of snow in 
upon us. Imagine the awakening! 

Well, the first thing I did was to make 
the horse more comfortable. I cut pine 


boughs and placed them against the 
shack, chinking to the best of my ability 
with snow, but it was a poor shelter, 
I told the mare she would 


nevertheless. 
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have to make the best of it, as we were 
literally snow bound. I knew that the 
roads would be full and that it would be 
impossible for us to get out with our 
buggy. Had I been a Whittier, I pre- 
sume I would have written a poem; but, 
as I couldn’t do that, I sat by the fire and 
cursed the Fates which compelled us to 
remain within the tent. 

By noon the storm had blown itself out 
and we built a friendship fire in the snow 
beneath the pines. As soon as the fire 
had thawed the snow a little, we sat down 











AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 
Amateur Photo by 0. W. SMITH. 





upon either side of the fire to drink tea 
and talk things over. My wife thought 
she would remain beside the fire, but I 
jointed my rod and sallied forth through 
the snow drifts. What a wintry day it 
was! I had hard work to convince my- 
self that it was the 15th of April. The 
little creek was running bank-full, the 
water thick with snow and ice—a fine 
prospect indeed!—but I was bound to 
make at least one cast, anyway; so I 
fastened a black-bass fly upon my line—a 
Scarlet Ibis—and cast out amid the snow 
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and ice. Nothing. I cast again and 
again. Nothing, nothing, nothing. Al- 
most discouraged, I went down to what I 
have named the Big Eddy, but there is 
nothing big about it, aside from the name. 
The creek makes a sudden turn and flows 
back along itself for six or eight rods; 
the little peninsula is not over two rods 
wide at its widest spot; at the point of 
the elbow there is a miniature whirlpool 
and the current has almost undermined a 
huge pine stump whose roots form a 
haven of refuge for a well hooked trout. 
Many is the whale or less I have lost be- 
cause of those projecting roots. 

Well, I crawled down the peninsula 
through the snow upon my hands and 
knees. Reaching the stump, I cautiously 
peeped over: the little pool was thick 
with snow, quite a bunch was whirling 
‘round and ’round in the center. The 
creek filled with snow and ice, the snowy 
banks, the trees weighed down with 
snow, the grey sky, showing through in 
patches here and there, served to form a 
picture not soon forgotten. I studied the 
pool a moment before I cast; then 
dropped my fly just above the bunch of 
snow. Instantly it disappeared, sucked 
under by the current, I thought, but the 
rush which followed undeceived me. I 
had hooked the first trout and a large one, 
too. Would I be able to land him amid 
all that ice and snow? 

The trout I had hooked was a fighter 
and there was something doing from the 
very first. He seemed to know that he 
had me at a disadvantage, for he darted 
from the mass of snow toward the stump. 
I stopped his rush just in time but with- 
out an instant’s rest he turned and dashed 
back to the pile of snow, under and out 
the other side—the line cutting the snow 
like a knife. Gingerly, protestingly, I 
gave him line, for in a small creek too 
much line is suicidal; so every inch of 
line he won he fought for. Perhaps we 
fought ten minutes, perhaps we fought 
ten hours ; but at last he began to weaken 
and I to reel in. I was so intent upon my 
fish that I did not see a large mass of ice 
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the current was hurrying down upon me 
and it was within three feet of my line 
before I noticed it and then it was too 
late to do anything, but the fish leaped 
from the water just before the ice 
touched the line and when he came down 
it was upon the cake of ice. There he 
lay, too exhausted to flop, his bright col- 
ors contrasting most beautifully against 
the white ice, while at his lip clung the 
Scarlet Ibis which had been his undoing. 


was the surprise of my wife when I 
showed the contents of my basket. For 
supper we had trout, and they were not 
soft either. The next morning the sun 
came out bright and warm and we were 
out early with our rods. The sport was 
great. The trout were voracious and 
would leap at the shadow of a fly; add to 
that the novelty of standing in snow 
knee-deep to cast and the reader will 
know why we look upon Opening Day 














‘We built a friendship fire in the snow beneath the pines.” 


Amateur Photo by 0. W. SMITH. 





Slowly, carefully, I drew upon the line 
and slowly, almost imperceptibly, the ice 
began to move shoreward. Would he lie 
still? Well I knew that should he flop, all 
would be over. At last the ice ground 
against the bank and I caught my prize 
by the gills—the first trout of the season. 
I doubt if any reader of this magazine 
ever employed as novel a landing net. 

I fished untii my net contained 11 fish ; 
then I turned my steps tentward. Great 


’04 as a red-letter day in our fishing ex- 
perience. By noon the creek was so high 
that we were compelled to stop fishing, 
but our baskets contained a good catch 
and we were satisfied. Saturday we 
drove back home. Robins, bluebirds and 
meadow larks were singing all about us. 
There was naught to remind us of the 
blizzard save the great piles of dirty 
snow and they were rapidly disappearing. 








BLACK BASS 


By JAMES HEDDON. 


EAR SPORTS AFIELD: Since 
last November your correspon- 
dent has been whipping the 
waters of southern inland Florida 
to a foam with the short casting 
rod, Black Wonder silk lines, Dow- 


agaic baits and minor other good 
and useful parts of the angler’s 
kit. This is my third. sojourn in this 


state of the big-mouth bass and it seems 
that there are no end to the valuable 
points to learn. I am often astonished 
that I haven’t before met with some of 
the confrontations that come up from 
day to day. The standard No. 5 Expert 
Kingfisher silk casting line (which I 
have always used and think I always 
will use in the North) won’t do at all 
for the big bass of these waters. It will 
land many of them, but is almost sure to 
fail when tested by the big ones—the 
very ones we are most desirous of secur- 
ing. If the line were always fresh at 
the lure end and the water always deep 
and clear, the experienced Florida angler 
could land a 20-pounder with the Ex- 
pert No. 5; but we must be better pre- 
pared, and I have never seen a casting 
line that combined strength and smooth- 
running qualities in the same degree as 
does the Black Wonder. 

As for -rods, we must have a stiffer, 
stronger article than the proper bait-cast- 
ing rod for the North. In order that it be 
not unwieldy, it must be short, and we 
use 4 ft. 9 inches with excellent success. 
On nearly every outing we have battles 
with fish weighing from 5 to 10 lbs., and 
the greater strength and activity of the 
Florida bass ate very trying to one’s 
entire tackle—though affording a lot of 
fun to the true lover of the art. 

When I first read Dr. Henshall’s big 
black line on the cover of his large vol- 
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ume about the black bass—‘“ Inch for 
inch and pound for pound, the gamest 
fish that swims ”’—I felt a doubt about 
it, but since then I have spent some suc- 
cessful hours among the gamest salt- 
water fish, and thus it is I am now of 
the. opinion, when every point properly 
coming within the meaning of the word 
“game” is considered, that this Florida 
big mouth has no equal on land, in 
the air or in the water. He is a combina- 
tion of tiger, wild cat and chain light- 
ning. While the tarpon, after he is 
hooked, makes his runs, leaps into the 
air and comes down with a splash com- 
mensurate with his weight, he cannot 
properly be called a game fish, it seems 
to me, because he attacks the lure after 
the manner of bottom fish or as a Po- 
land China hog seeks an ear of corn. 
He is nowhere near so gamy as a Span- 
ish mackerel or cavalle and none of these 
belongs to the high class of the Ameri- 
can small-mouth and big-mouth bass. 

Tomorrow I shall be among them 
again, and I know that, just behind an 
old cypress root, growing out 15 rods 
into the lake, there lies a 10-pounder. 
He is there; wiggling his fins, rolling his 
big eyes about and looking for trouble; 
but he isn’t expecting the kind of 
trouble he is going to meet. He doesn’t 
propose that any moving thing shall come 
within the domain of his “ ancient, soli- 
tary reign.” Past experience teaches 
me that I can find that tree among many 
score of others like it. The water is 
reddish—stained, they tell me, by the 
roots of a forest of cypress trees with 
their enormous butts resting in the water 
at a depth of from'2 to 6 feet. 

Brother Bait Caster, did you ever go 
casting in the woods, with no flowers or 
undergrowth near by ?—just clear, clean 
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water, good to drink (only pretty warm), 
with the trees sticking out of it like 
piles unsystematically driven into the 
hard sand, big end down? Among the 
roots and within the caverns formed by 
these big butts lie the wily old rascals, 
as I said before, looking for trouble. Just 
cast a Dowagiac minnow, with its down- 
hanging treble hook, a little beyond and 
draw it within 2 feet of this cypress and 
your nerves will be greeted with a rush 
that is nothing less than intoxicating to 
the angler. JI generally use a surface 
bait in the cypress waters, while both 
surface and underwater baits work well 
in the land-locked clear water lakes. Just 
here I wish to say that all surface lures 
must have the hooks hung under the bot- 
tom, if the angler desires a degree of 
certainty in securing his strike. Not so 
with lures that run below the surface. 
If the lure be 2 or 3 inches below the 
surface, the-bass will strike the side 
every time, and here the trebles must be 
placed—the reason being that a bass does 
not take a lure in his mouth but rather 
nips it with his front teeth, and when the 
lure is a few inches underwater he will 
bite the side of it 24 out of 25 times. On 
the other hand, if the lure be running on 
the surface, he will nip the bottom 49 
times out of 50. I have a lure in my 
tackle box, going under the title of “ the 
Coaxer,” that was copied from a chunk 
of pork—at one time quite popular with 
Chicago bait casters. It is made for a 
weedless bait, and, like its porky parent, 
is very much of a success in this line. 
It’s a nice bait to use in places where 
much better clear-water baits would 
gather too many bouquets as they went 
along, and about 1 time in 4 or 5 strikes 
your bass will get the big hook, which is 
turned up through a red feather behind. 
But as a rule he bunts the bottom and 
doesn’t get hooked. In clear water or 
any place where the expert angler can 
run a Dowagiac bait, he will secure more 
than 4 times as many fish in proportion 
to the number of attacks; but one some- 
times encounters places where nothing 
but turned up hooks can be used, and 
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then this is a very good lure for such 
places, as is also the Harris artificial frog 
when the bottom hooks are removed. 
Both lures are made upon the same prin- 
ciple—namely, with rear hooks turned 
up and bottom weighted to keep the lure 
right side up, and both catch some fish. _ 
I find these laws correct, both North and 
South, but here in Florida, where we 
have larger fish and more of them, is a 
good place to test lures. Micropterous 
salmoides is physically much the same 
North and South: he is the same fish 
but the differentiations are well worth 
noticing. I am now in about the central 
part of the Florida peninsula, on the 
Palatlakaha chain of red-water lakes, 
connected by the river of that name. 
There are in this chain 9 lakes, with an 
area of from 80 to 7,500 acres each, be- 
sides hundreds of beautiful clear-water 
lakes all about us. These lakes are land- 
locked and well stocked with bass, some 
reaching the enormous size of 23 Ibs. 
The highest authentic catch about here 
is 12% lbs., which I have not broken 
as yet. There are larger fish here—much 
larger—but among my many thousand 
casts I haven’t so far been lucky enough 
to spot the lure in just the right place, 
though 6, 7 and 8-pounders have been 
quite numerous on my stringer. 
During my present sojourn I have hatl 
the pleasure of being twice entertained 
by Sportsman Chas. H. Stokes of Mo- 
hawk, Fla., at whose place I met anglers 
from many of our larger cities. I also 
met that experienced angler and racy 
contributor, “ Billy Bass,” and had the 
pleasure of his company on the water 
and will say here that I have never seen . 
his equal in the expert handling of a big 
fish after he is hooked. He is a small 
man but as wiry, quick and full of ex- 
pedients as any bass I ever met. But an 
especial pleasure was reserved for me, 
in that I was doomed to make another 
angling acquaintance—to wit and name- 
ly, Miss Janette Hawley. No doubt 
many of the Sports Afield Family have 
witnessed bait casting by ladies—I be- 
lieve I had previously met several clever 
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women casters—but until I saw Miss 
Hawley spot a lure and handle some big 
fish, I had never really witnessed artistic 
angling for bass by a lady. Miss Haw- 
ley is a young woman of about medium, 
weight and height, strong and active and 
a thorough sportswoman. I am told 
she is an excellent wing-shot, having had 
much practice in the West before taking 
up her residence in Southern Florida 
one year ago. She will stand on the front 
seat of a boat and cast long and accu- 
rately, her rod being ever in correct posi- 
tion, both when making the cast and 
reeling in—striking her fish with an en- 
thusiasm I have never before witnessed 
and bringing him to landing net or gaff 
with a skill that at once proclaims her an 
artist. I have seen her give orders to 
the oarsman just what to do, while she 
was leading the big fellows through the 
water with her left hand, and, when suf- 
ficiently exhausted to bring within reach, 
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pick up her net or gaff and take them in 
with a movement as graceful and unerr- 
ing as ever it has been my good fortune 
to witness. 

This southern peninsula of Florida is 
certainly the angler’s paradise—espe- 
cially the angler who seeks that prince 
of fishes, the black bass. The whole coun- 
try is dotted with fresh-water lakes, of 
which there are said to be over 1,500 in 
this county alone, ranging from small 
ones of 5 acres up to the great Apopka, 
whose western shore-is only 5 miles from 
where I am writing and which has an 
area of something more than 100 square 
miles; and all are well stocked with our 
favorite fish. The Northern angler readily 
learns how to select the best places the 
moment he looks at one of the lakes, and 
will make few errors in his selections. 
The climate is lovely, and for health 
can nowhere be excelled in winter. 


MOSS GROWTH ON TREES. 


‘It is often said that expert woodsmen 
are able to ascertain the points of the 
compass in a forest by noting the growth 
of moss on the trees, the usual statement 
being that it is thickest on the north side. 
This was hardly borne out by an investi- 
gation made about two years ago by 
Henry Kraemer, of Philadelphia, who 
found that in his vicinity moss grew on 
all sides of the trees except the south, 
the predominating direction being the 
east. In a later investigation by a French 
botanist, Leon Bedel, it appears that no 
dependence at all can be placed on the 
moss as a guide to the points of the com- 
pass. The determining factor seems to 
be ability to hold moisture for the sus- 
tenance of the parasitic growth. Mr. 
Bedel says: 

“The fixation of moss on trees is gov- 
erned by the degree of moisture retained. 
Mosses grow preferably on the parts of 
the tree that hold most water. This law 
is true for isolated trees as well as for 
groups. Even when grouped trees have 
not one face more exposed than others to 
moisture, they have one that holds more 


of it; that is to say, there is always one 
face more or less inclined, or more 
cracked or rougher, on which the water 
from the leaves or branches stays longer. 
It is especially the quantity of water re- 
tained and not that received that influ- 
ences the growth of the moss. Of two 
trees situated side by side, one with a 
smooth and the other with a rough trunk, 
the former will have no moss and the 
other will be covered, because the water 
easily runs off the one, while on the other 
it is held by the irregularities of sur- 
face. The retention of moisture explains 
why the upper part of horizontal branch- 
es is mossy, while the under side is not. 
The water, owing to gravity, strives to 
reach the earth in a vertical course. It 
does not remain on the lower side of the 
branch, because it can fall thence directly 
to the ground without meeting any ob- 
stacle, while on the upper side the branch 
itself opposes a direct fall. The water 


has to run around the branch to reach the 
lower side, and the roughnesses of the 
bark retard and retain it.”—-The Literary 
Digest. 











CONCERNING SNAKES. 





Lake City, Minn., Apr. 21, 1905. 

In your April issue I note, in Morris 
Rice’s article, “ The Study of Snakes,” 
that he touches upon that which has oft 
been disputed—namely, a snake’s swal- 
lowing its young. He seems to have 
noticed 2 cases where a banded water- 
snake has performed this feat, and I 
wish to add a case which came within 
my vision when a boy. I was living in 
Northeastern Illinois, near Diamond 
Lake, and one day, while strolling in our 
orchard, I noticed an unusually large 
garter snake and 8 or Io little ones, about 
6 inches long, lying basking in the sun 
on the south side of a little hillock. They 
lay there as unconcernedly as a pickerel 
does on a sand-bar when the sun shines ; 
however, as soon as the old snake real- 
ized my presence, she made a peculiar 
little humming noise, which I had never 
heard before, and opened her. mouth, 
whereupon each and every one of the 
little fellows whirled and _ scrambled 
down her throat. They made such a 


grand hustle of it that I was unable to - 
count the exact number, and, as I was - 


a little short of time to wait and see 
when they would emerge, I simply 
poked the old snake around for a few 
moments and passed on. It was a sight 
I never saw duplicated, and had it not 
been that I happened along at the right 
time I should probably be as skeptical 
as most are in reference to such occur- 
rences. My stenographer also says that 


when a little tot she with her people 
were driving near Beef Slough Logging 
Works, in Wisconsin, and saw the same 
performance by several little snakes 
and the mother, but as to the variety of 
snake she is unable to state. 

N. C. PIKE. 
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AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 





The mystery of how the cock part- 
ridge does his drumming has at last been 
solved, and not a few theories have been 
destroyed. Saturday morning, April 
15, Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, head of the 
biological department of Clark univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., did something 
that students of natural history have 
been working on in vain for two cen- 
turies to accomplish, when he deter- 
mined how the sound called drumming, 
made by the ruffed grouse, is produced. 

For the past 10 years Dr. Hodge has 
been working with partridges, trying to 
prove that they can be domesticated. At 
first he did not have very great success, 
but of late it has been different. He has 
at last reached a stage where it looks as 
though he will be able to fully accomplish 
his object. He now has 5 partridges 
which he has raised from the moment 
they were hatched, 3 of which were 
brought out of their shells by a motherly 
hen; the others were hatched by Mother 
Partridge but were secured immediately 
after. Dr. Hodge has been working all 
spring to get evidence of the manner in 
which the drumming is done, both to 
satisfy himself about it and to settle all 
disputes. On April 15, about 6:30 a. m., 
he was rewarded by the largest of the 
male birds in his pen making the drum- 
ming sound 30 or 40 times, during the 
course of which he was able to get a 
number of photographs of the bird in the 
act—to be later used as evidence in sub- 
stantiating his claims. Some of the pic- 
tures are front views, others were taken 
from one side, and still others from the 
rear, so that all parts of the operation 
will be shown. In all, Dr. Hodge got 
14 pictures, from which lantern slides 
will be made, to be used in his lectures. 
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Dr. Hodge says he is not yet ready to 
explain how the drumming is done; but 
he says the act is far different from the 
popular idea of how the noise is pro- 
duced. It is not caused by the wings 
striking the log, but by striking them 
against the feathers of the bird. He says 
he intends writing up the whole process 
shortly and will sustain his contention 
with photographs. 

When he secured these pictures Dr. 
Hodge was the happiest man in Worces- 
ter. 

He had been rising early for many 
weeks to watch his birds, and on April 
15 all the conditions were in every way 
favorable to his object, and fortunately 
the big cock grouse was in the right 
mood. The Doctor placed three cameras 
in different positions, so as to cover dif- 
ferent sides if the drumming sound were 
made. He had hardly got the last camera 
in position when the big bird jumped 
onto an old log, which had been pro- 
vided for the comfort of the partridges, 
and began drumming right away. Dr. 
Hodge got exceedingly busy at once and 
soon had 11 slides in the different cam- 
eras exposed; after which he exposed 
three more. These he developed in the 
university laboratory soon after and there 
is not a poor one in the lot. A writer 
for the press called at the university the 
same day and several of the negatives, 
still dripping, were shown him by Dr. 
Hodge, after which the birds in their 
pen were also shown. The bird that had 
done the job was strutting about, appar- 
ently in high glee; all of a sudden he 
jumped up onto the log again and be- 
gan drumming as happily and success- 
fully as though he had been doing that 
sort of thing all his short life—paying 
not the slightest attention to the visitors. 
These partridges have already mated, 
and there seems no doubt that there will 
be a large covey of the birds in captiv- 
ity in Worcester before the summer is 
over. The drumming of the ruffed 
grouse is a matter about which natural 
history students have argued for years 
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and Dr. Hodge believes his photos will 
tend to definitely settle the matter. 
H. L. Goopwin. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA NOTES. 








Spring has opened up this year unusu- 
ally early in this section, and the trout 
commenced running up the creeks, to 
spawn, the first week in March, which 
is a month earlier than usual. Good 
catches of rainbow trout are being made 
on Lake Okanagon with the trolling line 
and otter bait. During the past week 
we saw a nice catch of about a dozen 
handsome fish, some of which would tip 
the scales at 8 lbs.; they were in prime 
condition and highly colored. This 
past season has been very good for trap- 
ping, as marten are more numerous 
than they have been for years on the 
mountains east of here. Two trappers 
brought in a nice batch of 81 marten 
pelts, for which they realized the re- 
spectable sum of $400 cash. 

I am just in receipt of word from my 
old trapping partner and what he says 
will form a sequel to “Our Deer Hunt 
in the Swan River Country” and go it 
one better. I quote: “Dear-Pard: I 
was going down my trap line the other 
day, which runs along the river, when 
I saw a queer-looking object perched 
on a rock above the opposite bank. After 
watching it for some time, I saw it 
spring out into the river and swim over 
towards my side. I ran down to where 
I thought the beast would land and pres- 
ently saw a cougar climb up the bank, 
about 80 yds. from where I was stand- 
ing. As I had only my .22-cal. Stevens 
pistol, I did not care to risk a shot at 
that distance, but kept still, in hopes he 
would come to closer range. On com- 
ing a few yards closer the beast caught 
sight of me or my ‘dog and stood still 
and eyed me for some time. At last he 
slunk away behind a boulder. I ran up 
to where he had stood, and, looking over 
the rock, I saw the cougar within about 
6 paces, making ready for a spring. I 
levelled my pistol over the rock, and, 



























taking steady aim on his eye, pulled. 
The bullet went low and struck him in 
the jaw, knocking out a back tooth (as 
I afterwards discovered). At this the 
aniinal made a bound past me and up: the 
bank, closely followed by the dog, and I 
chased on behind the dog as fast as pos- 
sible. I soon heard the dog tongueing 
the cougar, which he had brought to bay, 
and, creeping up to within close range, 
I placed a bullet behind the beast’s shoul- 
der, which rolled him over and put an 
end to the liveliest chase I have had for 
some while.” A. T. BickForp. 
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and the pussy willows have long feath- 
ered out. Even the homely skunk cab- 
bage is putting forth dewy, crinkly, light 
greenish shoots, singularly suggestive of 
anything rather than its homely, mal- 
odorous name. Later on it will grow 
florid, coarse and more like itself, as 
is the taste in one’s mouth succeeding an 
indigestive dinner the night before. 
Br’er Rabbit makes his presence felt 
among the sap charged trees. Along the 
Little Kanawha he seems to prefer fruit 
trees. Perhaps that is one reason why 
we notice his work and wonder at his 














LAKE OKANAGON’S WINDING BAYS.—The Home of the Rainbow Trout. 
Amateur Photo by ARTHUR T. BICKFORD. f 





KANAWHA BLINKINGS AT NATURE. 


With the warm spring days come un- 
mistakable signs that the mating and 
pairing season is on, not only among 
birds but also the four-footed wild ones 
that make their presence felt rather than 
seen during the earlier weeks of the open- 
ing year. Of course they are lean and 
the value of their pelts as a marketable 
commodity is at a minimum, aside from 
the illegal risk and shame of such slaugh- 
ter. 

In the swamps and lowlands, at the 
mouths of the runs, the alders, catkins 


taste being so much like “ humans’.” 
The squirrels, having grown tired of 
“ budding ” the nearby woodland patches 
near the deserted coal slopes and semi- 
rocky bluffs overlooking the bottom 
lands, retire to wilder recesses on the 
plateaus back of these same cliffs, sup- 
posably to begin squirrel housekeeping 
and the training of those dependent on 
parental squirreldom in the proper ways 
of squirrel family life. 

Invade these remote woodland places, 
and, in looking for fox burrows, we may 
happen on the den (nest hardly fits the 
kind of nook I mean) of sticks, leaves 
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and filth of the big, blue speckled moun- 
tain owl—the earliest nester we have, 
so far as I know, in these midway lati- 
tudes. His winter, deep-muffled Hoo- 
hooing on cold nights is over, but he is on 
the lookout for stray quail or young 
pheasants worse than ever. Same way 
with the hawks. All these hardy wood- 
land pirates have very early families to 
feed. Aside from their predatory raids 
on farm poultry, the easy, graceful, dart- 
ing, deceptive ways of some hawks re- 
mind me what a fascinating sport fal- 
conry must have been in Europe two or 
three hundred years ago. 

Crossing the river in a “ johnboat” 
the other day to the mouth of a run, 
marsh lined and overhung by last year’s 
tough growth of wild-grape vines, two 
marsli hawks rose—one of them mount- 
ing to a great height; the other, the fe- 
male, coquettishly dropping back out of 
sight. Marsh hawks are not plentiful 
hereabouts, so I watched the male ascend, 
hearing his shrill, nasal shriek drop 
earthward at intervals. Finally, half 
folding his wings, down he swooped, ut- 
tering several fierce, rapid “ Peents!”— 
whether of love or rebuke was uncertain 
—until, having induced his mate to rise 
again, away they went together, he fairly 
tumbling over, under and all around her 
in a sort of ecstasy, I suppose. Then off 
both flew, as another batteau, rounding 
the bend inside the mouth of the run, 
scared them. off. 

A neighbor’s boy, who furtively traps 
and fishes a good deal, was in the boat. 
We tried to find the nest among the tus- 
socks behind the fringe of willows but 
did not succeed. On my noticing that 
he had some steel rat traps in his boat 
that looked suspiciously greasy, he 
grinned. “O! I’m all right,” he said; 
“it’s not unlawful to eat turtle any time 
—is it?” 

“What do you mean? I thought you 
were a sort of cat-fish devotee.” 

“So I am, but the blamed turtle be- 
gan to interfere until I found a way to 
stop them, and there’s where these traps 
come handy.” 
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He took me to where a tall sycamore 
had fallen with its top in the water, car- 
rying with it a chain of smaller trees, 
from which depended a net-work of the 
vines noted before. It was an ideal spot 
for still-water fishing. From these vines 
and branches a number of stout cords 
hung down into deep water. The lad be- 
gan pulling up one after another. To 
each was attached a medium-sized steel 
trap, and from these he took several tur- 
tle, a water moccasin, and a kind of fish- 
lizard locally called a “ gator,” from its 
feeble resemblance to the much fiercer, 
larger saurians of the Far South. Then 
he explained: “Bully place to set lines 
for yellow and blue cat, this was, till the 
turtle took to eating my bait and also the 
cat as got hung to the hooks. Then I 
got mad. Tied some chicken feet and 
heads to the pans of my easiest squeezin’ 
traps and hung ’em this fashion down 
here. After all, turtle stew ain’t bad. 
Now and then I secure a real blue chan- 
nel cat, instead of snakes, gars, gators 
and sech.” 

I patted him on the back, for it was 
a good scheme. He was ridding the 
vicinity of various fresh-water pests, in- 
stead of doing on the sly things unlawful, 
out of season ; besides eating what might 
be termed almost aldermanic fare as well. 
His methods and ingenuity were not un- 
similar to those displayed by a remnant of 
red Cherokee Indians in the Nantahala 
Mountains of western North Carolina 
when the writer lived near there years 
ago. With‘a few deer tendons, withes, 
bent saplings and similar primitive fix- 
ings these aboriginal semi-degenerates 
could set spring guns, dead-falls and 
snares, both for land and water denizens, 
that, in results at least, were unequalled. 
For plain straight, accurate shooting with 
long, muzzle-loading rifles, ancient but 
accurate, they were regular squirrel’s 
eye shots as well. 

Out yonder, as I write, Drum—a 
young foxhound belonging on the place 
—not only is running a gray “hen 
hawk” from a fussy old Plymouth Rock 
and her brood, but, having warmed to the 
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play over the chicken thief, charges the 
mother himself, in pure puppyish ex- 
uberance of spirits. Suddenly noticing 
that he is observed, off he sneaks to his 
kennel—as plain an expression of canine 
shame at being caught doing his work 
too well, as if his legs were two instead 
of four. Not a word was said nor a dis- 
approving gesture made. He had been 
used as a- hawk chaser before but knew 
that those who fed and sheltered him 
did not approve of further frolic with 
the poultry. -What were his dog 
thoughts? It reminded me of some 
verses, printed years ago, somewhere— 
one of which ran something like this: 


“Wouldn’t I like to know, you know, 

Why my dog cannot talk to me! 
Whether he schemes and longs in his dreams?— 
Is ashamed when his brain with folly teems? 
When he yows in his sleep, does the trail grow hot? 
Does the grub we fling to him fit the spot? 

Why can’t he talk, well as bark to me? 

That’s what I’d like to know!” 


And so would Drum’s owner, who is a 
dog lover from ’way back. 
WILLIAM Perry Brown. 
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AIREDALES AT CHICAGO. 








It is gratifying to friends of the Aire- 
dale terrier to note the growing interest 
in this excellent breed throughout the 
West, as evidenced by the goodly num- 
ber of entries at the Chicago bench show. 
Last year there were but 6 of the breed 
entered at Chicago. This year 12 were 
brought into the ring to be judged. Of 
these 12, nine were from Western States 
and three from the East. Two of the 
Eastern dogs carried off the highest 
awards and a study of their physical 
characteristics was something of a rev- 
elation to the Western breeders present. 
If the true type of Airedale is shown in 
the winners—York Conqueror and End- 
cliffe Solitaire—there is something 
wrong in the standard of the Airedale 
Terrier Club. This standard says: “ The 
neck should be of moderate length and 
thickness”; but in the dogs mentioned 
the proportionate length of neck ap- 
proaches that of the greyhound. The 
standard says: “ Coat hard and wiry and 
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not so long as to appear ragged; it 
should also be straight and close, cover- 
ing the dog well all over the body and 
legs.” 

The coats of the dogs mentioned are- 
of the right texture and thickness, but 
there all similarity with the standard 
ends. Their coats had been carefully 
trimmed and plucked, but, in spite -of 
this, remained ragged with a distinct curl 
at the end of the hair. Commenting on 
these conditions to Geo. S. Thomas, 
handler of the dogs, he admitted the 
point and said: “ Give me plenty of coat 
to work on and I can bring it down where 
it belongs.” 

If plucking and trimming were penal- 
ized, the dogs shown by Mr. Thomas 
would not have been placed. If bone and 
substance and muscle were given the 
prominence deserved in a breed intended 
by Nature for rough, knock-about work, 
there were a few Airedales at Chicago 
that would have been placed over these 
winners. There is no denying that the 
lines of Conqueror and Solitaire are 
pleasing—just as are the lines of a grey- 
hound ; but from the standpoint of utility 
the awards were out of order. The 
Airedale should show good substance, in 
preference to that indefinable condition 
called “ quality.” By substance, coarse- 
ness is not meant; rather the substance 
of a sturdy, hardy workman, honest all 
through. The Airedale is not intended 
for speed and he doesn’t need a set of 
long spindle legs or a long, gracefully 
arched neck. 

The writer makes practical use of the 
Airedale terrier for 3 months each year 
in the Rocky Mountains, and is frank 
‘to say that, if selecting the 2 best dogs 
at Chicago for utility, they would not 
have been the ones awarded the Ist 
prizes. The trade-mark of the faddist 
is commencing to show among Airedales 
and the greyhound type is becoming too 
common. If the present standard be 
closely applied in judging and exag- 
gerated types not given undue promi- 
nence, the Airedale will remain what he 
should be—the best all-round general 
utility dog of any breed. 

C. P. Husparp. 











The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 
ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE CHICAGO BENCH SHOW. 


The Chicago Kennel Club held its 5th 
annual bench show Mar. 29, 30, 31 and 
Apr. I, 1905. From a financial point 
of view, the show was a success, the en- 
tries numbering over 800 with some 550 
dogs shown and the box office receipts 
larger than in several years past. The 
benching was promptly done. The 
judging proceeded with the usual exas- 
perating slowness and the catalogues 
were not in evidence until too late to be 
of value to the public in following the 
judging. Cleanliness was a conspicu- 
ous feature by its absence. While many 
of the classes were well filled, there was 
a lamentable lack of quality shown in 
most of the breeds. The best showing 
in quality was found in the Airedale, 
Boston and Irish terriers, beagles and 
collies. A large majority of the dogs 
shown were owned locally. 

New York City was represented 
through Geo. S. Thomas, who had in 
charge the York Kennel Airedales. W. 
H. Kerr, of Denver, was present and 
won a ribbon or two with his cocker 
spaniels. Sam’l C. Davis, pf St. Louis, 
C. P. Hubbard, of Atlantic, Iowa, and 
J. M. Holt, of Marshalltown, Iowa, were 
also present with Airedale terriers, and, 
while unable to defeat the New York 





string of imported winners with the 
home-grown article, they made an ex- 
cellent showing—Mr. Davis landing Re- 
serve Winners’ in dogs with his Colne 
Wallace. Al G. Eberhart, -of Cincin- 
nati, had a mixed lot in his string, mostly ' 
toy dogs, and was quite successful, as he 
usually is. James Cole showed a fine 
string of English setters from his ken- 
nels in Kansas City. . The fact of the 
Brooklyn show’s being held on the same 
dates was undoubtedly a strong factor 
in keeping many good Eastern dogs 
away. 





J. M. Hott, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has been very successful in raising Aire- 
dales, having struck a lucky nick in the 
mating of his Colne Asia with Puff’s 
Jerry III. This breeding has produced 
such good ones as Briar Thorn, Briar 
Bush, Miss Roxie, By Bush, By Thorn 
and Culbertson Queen. Of the two 


‘latter (both of which are under 2 years 


old), By Thorn wen Ist Novice and two 
specials for best Airedale and Culbert- 
son Queen won 2d Novice at the recent 
Denver show. Mr. Hubbard, of the 
Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa, 
owns both By Thorn and Culbertson 
Queen, and says there is very little dif- 
ference between the two. The sire of 


Puff’s Jerry III. and the sire of Mr. 














OUR FRIEND 


Hubbard’s well-known Waterside Wiz- 
ard were litter brothers, both being by 
Jerry II. (one of the noted sires of Eng- 
land.) Mr. Hubbard is now mating By 
Thorn and Culbertson Queen with 
Waterside Wizard, expecting to intensi- 
fy the Jerry II. blood and produce 
something unusually good. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PAIR. 








A good looking group, is it not? And 
the originals are just as good looking as 


THE DOG. 
COLOR IN IRISH SETTERS 
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In discussing Irish setter show points, 
Doctor Jarvis brings up the question of 
color, which he says must be red—either 
bright red or dark red, but red with no 
suggestion of yellow. By this remark 
some people might be misled, as there 
are sO many infinite varieties of red to 
the Irish setter, no matter how well-bred 
he may be. One of the most striking 
looking Irish setters of recent years was 








A BRACE OF FINE IRISH SETTERS. 





the picture, too. Frank Kingsbury and 
his two beautiful Irish setters, Larry K. 
and Topsy K., are the subjects of this in- 
teresting group, and a better pair of 
Irish reds the Sports Afield Man never 
expects to see. Friend Kingsbury’s home 
is in Appleton, Wis., and it is unneces- 
sary to say he spends as much time as 
possible afield. Wouldn’t you, if you had 
such a pair to draw to as this? 





Miss Kate, owned at one time by Ben 
Lewis: Her color was a beautiful gol- 
den, shading into a cream colored feather 
—the very color that a novice might 
conclude was the yellow condemned by 
Doctor Jarvis. .The writer has never 
seen a full blood Irish setter that he 
would call yellow, but, having trained . 
and owned upward of a hundred of this 
breed in the past 20 years, feels com- 
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SPORTS 


petent to say that as a rule the lighter 
or golden colored dog makes the better 
hunter. 

There seems to be no reason for this 
beyond the mere fact. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the deeper color has been selected 
in mating as more desirable for bench 
show points, while for field purposes no 
attention has been paid to shades of 
color. One thing is certain: that so 
long as breeders ignore field form and 
breed to attain a certain shade of color 
of coat or eye or nose, just so long will 
the Irish setter be classed by sportsmen 
among the pet dogs. 


WHEN THE DOG SPOKE. 


Translated by G. T. EVANS. 

The tail of a dog is his-Demosthenes. 

A dead dog is like a tree, for its bark 
is silent. 

A guilty coach dog may be so egotis- 
tical as to think he is not spotted. 

The legs of a Dachshund are short, 
but he can stand in two places at one 
time. 

The barks of a bulldog make little 
noise, but his grips, indirectly, make the 
welkin ring. 

I believe in evolution. The man who 
creates a panic in a theatre was the boy 
that tied a tin can to a dog’s tail. 

“Saint” is not an appellation that al- 
ways means goodness. The deepest scar 
I have was caused by a vicious Saint 
Bernard. 

Between the jaws of a good dog the 
lives of a cat aré as one; but the brav- 
est canine becomes homesick when a 
chased cat turns on him. 

It is said that the dog is man’s best 
friend ; but I would be willing to give up 
all my hidden bones for a chance to sink 
my teeth in some men. 

I should rather be a half-starved cur, 
free to take part in a street fight, than a 
well-fed prize winner shut up in a lux- 
urious dog-show cage. 

Perhaps Nature is ashamed: of herself 
when she sees how much her work has 
been improved upon by men who have 








AFIELD. 


clipped our tails and ears—and perhaps 
she is not. 

I am fully convinced that among the 
writers of dog stories there are not a few 
so ignorant of their subject that they do 
not know the difference between dog bis- 
cuits and dog weeds. 

Even if my dearest friend had just 
mysteriously disappeared, I fear that I 
should not have the strength necessary to 
successfully resist the temptation of par- 
taking of a fresh, luscious sausage. 


>_> 





About one year ago F came into pos- 
session of a thoroughbred English setter 
puppy which was apparently suffering 
from some sickness that I could not di- 
agnose; so I purchased a copy of “The 
Amateur Trainer” from Sports AFIELD 
and proceeded to study up. I treated 
her according to the book’s directions 
and she soon began to improve, and from 
that day to this has been a different 
dog. She is now 18 months old, was 
trained entirely by Haberlein’s system, 
and I have now the best broken dog in 
this section, bar none. As I never saw a 
dog work in the field in my life before 
last fall, I did not know what to expect 
from her, nor much less what the re- 
sult was going to be when I had fin- 
ished her yard training. “The Amateur 
Trainer” is all right for a beginner and 
I don’t see how it can be improved upon 
even for professionals’ use. I am, I re- 
peat, the greenest amateur in the busi- 
ness, but my dog is so well trained that a 
famous trainer in North Carolina, where 
I hunted last fall, assured me he had 
nothing in his kennels to compare with 
her for a puppy. He hunted with me 
several days with his dogs, but they 
could not do the stunts my dog can, nor 
could they find the birds so readily. I 
shall start to train a pointer pup I have 
by the same system in a month or so and 
expect to have as fine a pair of young 
dogs as ever went afield—and all at a 
cost of $1.50 for a copy of “The Ama- 
teur Trainer.” E. C. DUNNING, JUN. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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When the 
Ducks Fly 


} sportsmen betake themselves to 
' their favorite shooting haunts, 
' booted and canvas-—clothed, 
- equipped with decoys, gun and 
shells. What shells? Why, 


Petes Shells 


of course. Four different kinds, loaded with any standard 
smokeless powder; each built to give best possible results. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


New York: 98 Chambers St., T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
aera ‘ Ss aT 





























DuPont Smokeless 
Again the Champion. 











DuPONT SMOKELESS won the Professional and Ama- 
teur Championships for 1904. Mr. Fred Gilbert, high 
professional—Mr. John Garrett, high amateur. 









WHY DON’T YOU SHOOT 


DuPont Smokeless? 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











DONE AT THE HACIENDA. 


(RIO BRAZOS CATTLE RANGE.) 


By S. D. BARNES. 


"Twas a sportive gent from ’way back East, 
And his garb betokened wealth. 

Quoth he, “I’d purchase a blithesome beast— 
For my quest is for sport and health. 

A hundred good plunks I would fain exchange 
For a steed that will bear me free 

O’er sunny prairies and rugged range, 
Wherever my game may flee.” 


So they sized him up from foretop to hoof — 
From collar to corduroys— 

And the elder listeners held aloof; 
But not so the frolicsome boys. 


" “By the great high ball!” said Headlight Jack 


(An old engineer was he), 
“That rooster had better sand the track, 
For his drivers are slippin’ free.” 


And all we could see was a hazy mist 
And a whirl of sleeves and cuffs, 

But the Spat-a-spat! of a heavy fist 
Sounded clear, like the steady puffs 


Of a freight train climbing a mountain grade— 2 


Then down in a heap went Day, 
And, calm and smiling, the stranger made 
One jump, and bestrode the bay. 














‘“*Sheeplike and gentle, the bay stood still, while the saddle was cinched in style." 





,” 


“T’ve the hoss you’re wantin’,” says Billy Day— 
“Jes’ wait till I bring him in.” 

And hé-throwed his rope on a blaze-faced bay 
As mean as original sin. 

“Can he jump?” asks the tenderfoot. “Sure!” 

says Bill. 

“Can he run?” “Well, I should smile!” 

Sheeplike and gentle, the bay stood still 
While the saddle was cinched in style. 

“I’d prefer more life in my hunting mount,” 
The stranger doubtingly said; 

“If this is a joke, I'll square the account 
By punching your unkempt head.” 


“Jes’ do it right now,” remarked William then, 
As he reached for the tenderfoot’s jaw. 
*“T’ll be at the punchin’.”—The circle of men 

Did closer and closer draw. 


Eight feet high the corral stockade— 
Eight feet high, if ’twas one— 

But that locoed stranger his nerve displayed 
By heading that way on the run. 

“He’ll do it!” said Headlight; but Billy Day 
Did murmur, with glee intense, 

“Old Blaze’ll show him the Western way 
Of crossin’ a good stiff fence,” 


And, sure as thunder, that horse turned short 
When he should have taken the jump— 
Whirled ’round like a top, with a buck and a 

snort, 
And we plainly heard the Kerthump! 
Which told that the stranger was safe corralled, 
And we knew how he’d got inside. 
“IT said he’d manage it!” Headlight yelled; 
“Me too!” Billy Day replied. 


@ 
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Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns, 


are perfect in every respect. The sportsman is never disappointed 
in the working of his gun if it’s a STEVENS—they are safe, 
strong, accurate, durable and convenient to handle. 

We will send you our valuable 140-page catalog, telling all 
about STEVENS arms, shooting, hunting, notes on the proper 
care of a gun, sights, etc., if you will send 4 cents in stamps. 
FREE PUZZLE! Write for the Rifle Puzzle—most fascinating. 

Ask your dealer and insist on the STEVENS. If you can- 
not obtain them, we ship direct, express prepaid, on receipt of 
catalog price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. BOX 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Rt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers 











THE QUALITY OF VEAL. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


The absolute truth of this incident I 
can personally vouch for, inasmuch as I 
was entirely there, physically, mentally, 
and supposedly in touch with all my five 
senses—though I would seem to have 
been slightly out of it in the matter of 
tasting. . Moreover, it happened years 
ago, and in a then very primitive back- 
woods section of the extreme South. 

At a settler’s cabin in the pine woods, 
near an extensive string of river swamp, 
fringed by saw-grass marsh and red- 
legged saw palmetto, we stopped for a 
mid-day meal. Some neighbors had 
gathered in to a log rolling, and the 
women folks were carrying across the 
back yard several extra dishes, savory 
and steaming, one of which looked, 
smelled and tasted very much like the 
25-cent-a-pound veal steak with which 
the muchly non-investigated, so-called 
beef trust is supposed to be doing some- 
thing awful. 

I—being fond of veal—ate freely 
thereof; for it was in the early seventies 
of the last century, and our honored 
President (good huntsman that he is) 
was still in schoolboy togs and troubles. 
The real rough riders of those days were 
more apt to “ whoop ’er up” with “ Wild 
Bill” Hickok or Seth Bullock of Dead- 
wood than any one else. One or two 
other “innocents abroad” also partook 
freely of the white, tender steak, though 
the women, and some of the men who 
lived nearby, stuck mainly to more hack- 
neyed standbys—such as dripped coffee, 
hominy and bacon. When we sat on the 
front porch, after the meal was over, 
one of the neighbors remarked, dryly 
enough: 

“How d’ye like the panther meat, 
stranger ?” 


I felt my gorge slowly rise. One of 
my traveling mates turned pale. We 
were both- full of the nice, white “ veal 
steak,” and, though veal had not been 
alluded to, we somehow knew that par- 
ticular dish was what the diabolical 
wretch was hinting at. He gave us no 
time to stave off the truth. 

“My dog treed a young panther last 
night, back of here a mile, and hit was 
so durned fat, feeding offen our young 
shotes ranging the swamps after pal- 
metto berries, we ‘lowed we’d surely have 
to try some of it at the log-rolling, being 
as the deer are poor just now, and we do 
get so all-fired tired out on mullet, pork 
and beach turtle eggs.” 

“Do you méan—” one of the innocents 
shakily began, but was not allowed to 
finish— : 

“Course I do,” the villain hurried on 
to remark; “ fried panther steak is hard 
to beat. Town folks say it does look and 
taste like calf meat. Outside being of 
the cat tribe, a young, fat panther is, to 
those who know, mighty good eating, for 
a change now and then.” 

“Wasn't veal, then—” we feebly be- 
gan, but he again sank the iron deep 
and gave it a final twist: 

“Tf there has been a young calf killed 
hereabouts, for meat, in two year, I’m 
a liar. We’uns don’t like beef under two 
year olds.” 

He was right, but the bald truth was 
very unsettling just then. Still, that suc- 
culent, savory white meat was good. 
Only the sudden idea that we were 
stuffed with undigested cat flesh har- 
rowed us! We were not Chinese and we 
had been gastronomically buncoed. That 
was all. 


ol. 
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A Girl's Problem. 


‘Food that Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


The nervous strain of modern office work will undermine and break down the 
health, unless Nerve and Brain cells are rebuilt daily by proper food. 


There are stomach specialists, as well as for eye, ear and other organs. 


One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines and 
eat Grape-Nuts. She says: 


“For about 12 months I suffered severely with gastritis. I was unable to retain 
much of anything on my stomach, and consequently was compelled to give up my 
occupation. I took quantities of medicine, but I continued to suffer, and soon lost 15 
pounds in weight. I was depressed in spirits and lost interest in everything generally. 


My mind was so affected that it was impossible to become interested in even the light- 
est reading matter. 


“After suffering for months, I decided to go to a stomach specialist. He put me 
on Grape-Nuts and my health began to improve immediately. It was the keynote of a 
new life. I found that I had been eating too much starchy food which I did not digest. 
I soon proved that it is not the quantity of food that one eats, but the quality. 


“In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old business of doing clerical work. 
I have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening meal. I wake in 
the morning with a clear mind and feel rested. I regained my lost weight in a short 


time. I am well and happy again and owe it to Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read “The Road to Wellville” in each pkg. of 


Grape-Nuts. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





TARPON FISHING in the Gulf of Mexico is at 
its best during April and May. If you want an 
interesting booklet, free, on this great sport, tell- 
ing where these fish are found in abundance, how 
to catch them, cost of boats, together with a list 
of hotels and club houses in which you can find 
good accommodations, write to C. L. Stone, G. P. 
A., Louisville & Nashville Ry., Louisville, Ky. 


THE accompanying illustration gives but a 
faint idea of the new Pflueger window trans- 
parencies, which in the original are gotten out in 
eight colors. ‘The beauty of these signs is so 











marked that dealers everywhere are certain to 
place them conspicuously—thus augmenting the 
demand for Pflueger goods. Purchasers of Pfiue- 
ger tackle to the amount of $1.00 can send their 
address with 4 cents postage to the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, and receive a copy of this 
picture, printed in eight colors, size 10x14 inches, 
and entirely free from advertising matter of any 
kind, 
s* ¢ 8 

WE ARE in receipt of a photo of the new 
Stevens No. 93 single-barrel shotgun—just placed 
upon the market by the Stevens Arms Co., Box 
5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. It comes in either 12 
or 16 gauge; 28, 30 and 32-inch barrel; frame, 
either nickel plated or case hardened; is a top 
snap, with re-bounding hammer, and fitted with 
highly finished walnut stock. Its makers claim 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


for this new model the heaviest breech of any 
single-barrel gun on the market, and it is listed 
at the low price of $8.00. Write for complete il- 
lustrated catalogue. —< 
PRESIDENT SLEE of the G. W. Cole Co. writes 
us that the U. S. Circuit Court has granted his 
firm an injunction in its suit against Cole’s Many 
Use Oil Co., G. W. Cole and John H. Graham 
& Co., restraining said defendants from continu- 
ing their infringement of the trade-mark ‘‘ Three 
in One.’’ This injunction prohibits the use of 
the name ‘‘Cole’s’’ on the package in which this 
oil has been put up and sold and the reference on 
the end of the package to ‘‘3 in 1’’ and ‘‘G. W. 
Cole Co.’’ and also enjoins the use of the display 
boxes, circulars and other indicia by which the 
defendants have attempted to unfairly trade on 
the well-deserved popularity of Three in One Oil. 
* ¢ 8 


Every fisherman will, at sight, be interested in 
the advertisement of the Eldredge Anti-Twister, 
as illustrated on page 473. We have all of us had 
our troubles with either a kinked or twisted line, 
when casting or trolling, and it was only after long 
experimenting that the inventor was finally able 
to perfect the present device for both kinds of 
fishing. ‘‘During the past season,’’ writes Mr. 
Eldredge, ‘‘I loaned a half-dozen Anti-Twisters 
to as many different anglers, and after using them 
they each wanted another, so that if one were 
lost they would have another to take its place— 
one fisherman speaking of it as the missing link 
between the line and spoon or artificial bait that 
we have all been looking for.’’ Address, J. W. 
Eldredge, Belvidere, Ill. 

* * * 

LyMan sights are used the world over, though 
at the time of their introduction, not so many 
years ago, practically the whole world of riflemen 
held up their hands in horror at the idea of a 
sight that showed, not the game or target alone, 
but the rifle barrel and the finger-tips on the fore- 
end and a good quarter-section of territory around 
the object of aim. Since when we have learned 
a whole lot, and now the announcement of a new 
Lyman sight impresses us as tidings of ‘‘some- 
thing better.’’ The latest in the list is a receiver 
sight for the Remington-Lee sporting rifle. A 
Lyman sight on the receiver or action frame is 
essential where the breech-bolt in its rearward 
movement would interfere with a sight on the 
tang, and also for rifles with heavy recoil, where 
it is unsafe to press the eye against the aperture. 
Mounting it on the bolt itself is not auvisable, 
even in arms where it would not obstruct the open- 
ing and closing mechanism, as a stable base is re- 
quired and this the receiver furnishes. There are 
two forms of the new sight—one for ordinary 
sporting purposes, the other with lateral as well 
as vertical adjustment to enabie allowing for 
windage in target shooting, The Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., are the mak- 
ers and will furnish descriptive circulars upon re- 
quest—also their regular catalogue, which all 
riflemen should have. 
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The Greatest Event in 1904— 
the Grand 


American Handicap 


WAS WON WITH 


INFALLIBLE 


During this meeting ‘“In- 
fallible” also won High 
General Average, while 
-“Schultze” won the Pre- 
liminary Handicaps and “ E. 
C.” the Consolation Han- 
dicap. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company 





can be 
depended on. 
Superiority in every 
detail of design, workman- 
ship and finish results in 
Safety, accuracy and reliae 
bility. Send for Catalog. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
835 Park Avenue, 
WoRCESTER, Mass. 





SMALL = QUICK 
PROFITS SALES 


TROUT FLIES 


For Trial—Send us 
15c, ** an assorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies 
30c, £7 gn atsorted sample dozen. Quality B Flies 
. fran assorted sample dozen. Quality C Flies 
» ran emerson... Bass Flies 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Three-piece, extra tip, all in wood form: 


Fly Rods, Bait Rod 
10 feet, 6 ounces. 58 cents 9 feet, 8 ounces. 


WITH CORK GRIP. 








The H. H. Kiffe Gompany, 


523 Broadway, - New York. 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





ONE PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTON 
No Sharp Edges to Cut the Neck. 


Easy to Button and Unbutton. 
Stays Buttoned. 


Can’t break in service. You get anew one 
FREE if damaged from any cause. 


Made of rolled plate, sterling or gold. Sold 
by leading jewelers and haberdashers. Col- 
lar Button Booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


27 Chestnut Street NEWARK, N. J. 


ay 





tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





LocaL canvassers can obtain profitable employ- 
ment in their home towns and immediate neigh- 
borhood. Everybody likes good magazines and can 
be readily approached upon the subject of sub- 
scribing for them. To be a successful canvasser 
requires no special training, only application and 


perseverance. If you have these qualifications, 
we would like to hear from you. 
s * 8 


Durine the present season of the year, the 
sportsman who wants an ideal field for sport and 
recreation, should turn his attention to the South. 
By writing to J. S. McCullough, N. W. P. A. 
Southern Ry., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, you can 
secure a book descriptive of the best localities in 
the South for fish and game, the State game 
laws, ete, 

s + 


Our readers will find an invention of the great- 
est comfort and utility advertised elsewhere in 
this issue by the Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 
Reading, Mass., whose combined sportsman’s seat 
cushion, pillow and neck yoke has a variety of 
uses—not the least of which is its life-preserver 
feature, in case your sail-boat or canoe takes a 
notion to tip over. They also make a fine line of 
campers’ sleeping bags, air mattresses, etc. 

s ¢ & 


On page 473 appears a miniature illustration of 
Marble’s Field Cleaner—a tool that can be readily 
carried in the pocket and which should be part 
and parcel of every rifleman’s kit. It is a 
worthy companion of such sportsman necessities 
as the Marble safety axe, Marble shotgun cleaner, 
Marble gaff, and the dozen other interesting 
*‘eontraptions’’ of this enterprising sportsman 
inventor. Ask for Catalogue B., and address W. 
L. Marble, Gladstone, Mich. 


C. A. Youne, the Peters Cartridge man, has 
just completed a very remarkable trip through 
Texas. From Feb. 14, beginning at San Antonio, 
and ending at Groesbeck April 1, he visited 23 
towns, shooting with the local club in each case 
under varying conditions, which embraced all sorts 
of weather. He shot at a total of 2,000 targets, 
breaking 1,905 of them—an average of 953 per 
cent. There are few shooters in America today 
who could equal this record of Mr. Young’s and 
even he says it would not have been possible but 
for his trusted Ideal load. 


WHEN it comes to yarnin’, Frank Butler is a 
close second to Tom Marshall, and Tom is consid- 
ered good. Frank is getting this one off pretty 
often on the U. M. C. Eastern Squad tour. It runs 
something like this: Two Irishmen were earnestly 
visiting, when one of them said, ‘‘Say, Mike! did 
you notice that run Billy Heer made at Des 
Moines? He run 307 straight in two days, and 
never lost a bird.’’ ‘‘Oh! that’s nothin’,’’ says 





AFIELD. 


Mike; ‘‘the Russians have been runnin’ for three 
weeks and ain’t lost their breath yet!’’ 
+ s s 

During the month of April bench shows were 
held at St. Louis (Collie Club show), Lawrence, 
Mass., Paterson, N. J., Boston, Mass. (Collie 
Club of America Specialty), Atlantic City, N. J., 
Baltimore, Md., Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., 
and Seattle, Wash. The shows in the Far North- 
west form a circuit of their own, and, following 
the Seattle show, comes Portland (May 3), San 
Francisco (May 10) and Los Angeles (May 15). 
Syracuse, N. Y., will hold a show May 10. Ar- 
rangements have been made for summer shows at 
Franklin, Pa., Braintree, Mass., Middletown, N. 
Y., and Newport, R. I. 


a 


THE CANADIAN OUTLOOK. 





TuHar Canada is bound to be one of the fore- 
most countries is becoming more evident every 
year. Not only the force of wealth and material 
prosperity points to this, but there is no doubt 
Canada is exerting a moral influence which can- 
not be overlooked. People in Europe, and in fact 
all over the world, are beginning to say that any- 
thing Canadian spells safety. It is felt that con- 
sistent honesty of purpose. is the heritage of Ca- 
nadian people. 

Having these things in view, it is not difficult to 
understand why, during the tourist season, so 
many Americans come to Canada. Some come with 
the hope of improving their health, others for 
sport, such as fishing and hunting; but the great- 
est proporticn come to see the country and its 
great railway. When the Intercolonial Railway 
of Canada—the ‘‘ People’s Railway,’’ as it is 
popularly called—was first conceived, it is hardly 
likely that the fact of its becoming, among its 
other uses to the country, the great tourist road of 
America, was taken into account at all. As a rule 
a railway first makes the country through which 
it runs, and as the country develops it makes the 
railway. With the growth of Canada, therefore, 
came the growth of this great road. Expansion 
and progress of the country meant expansion and 
progress to the railway, and when the manage- 
ment decided during the season of 1904 to add to 
the service the Ocean Limited, between Montreal, 
Quebec, St. John, N. B., Prince Edward Island 
and Halifax, N. S., they felt they were fully justi- 
fied in doing so, and the result proved them right 
in their judgment. It is expected that the rush 
of tourist travel in Canada during 1905 will be 
almost double that of the previous year, and not 
only the railway, but managers of hotels, business 
men and all others with whom tourists come in 
contact are preparing for it. If improvement is 
possible in the efficiency of the dining and sleep- 
ing accommodations of the Intercolonial, the im- 
provement will be in evidence. The management 
of the road is up to date in every particular, and 
it will be found that the proud boast that Canada 
possesses in the Intercolonial one of the finest 
railways in the world is not unfounded. 








¢ The Hunter 
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“Dowagiac”’ artificial 








minnow, it is the ex- baits are 

ception. 19 times out | —_ sold than 

of twenty, Rmx all other 

game fish artificial 
strike Casti 

only to at- asting 

tack the Baits 

lure. ARTIFICIAL MINNOW combined. 


A piece of painted wood with a fish hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. ‘‘ Dowagiac”’ 
baits are the result of many years’ experience of practical bait casters. Every detail has been carefully 
worked out and that is why the “‘ Dowagiac” minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off 
the other fellows’ bait. ‘‘ Drop a line’’ to us and catch one of our booklets. 


JAMES HEDDON & SON, - - - Dowagiac, Mich. 


“Fits Both Ends.” 


“Utility” Sportsman’s Cushion 
Pillow 
Yoke 


to save the shoulders, with 
six inch spread and hollows 
for holding the 


Gun, 
Oar, 
Canoe 


or anything you would carry. 
Life Preserver 
BAIT CASTING.— Spool alone spins. - 
Swimming Collar FLY CASTING... Four multiple; 4 ounces. 


Aluminum and German Silver—60 yds. 


Every Reel Adapted to both Bait and Fly Casting. 

















A Cashion for the 














Boat, As much better than a $30 reel as it is better than a 30- 
Camp, cent reel. Price, $10.00. 
REDIFOR ROD AND REEL CO., Warren, Ohio. 
Canoe, 
Home, 
ao ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 
> 





If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
pocket. Sold by all dealers. Price, $3.00. Sent, express cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Send for circular. Bullets, Mention Sports Afield. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. IDEAL MANUFACTURING C0., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


One: | 
Trigger 


Absolutely Perfect 


Shooting Stand. 


WITHOUT COVER. 
Covered with brown duck, weighs 1 lb.; carried in 

























Put on any L.C. Smith gun, 
new or old. 


Smith Guns 
shoot well. 





Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 











SPORTS 
ANOTHER PETERS VICTORY. 
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The Indoor 100-shot record was again broken 
by L. P. Ittel at the annual tournament of the 
Zettler Rifle Club, March 1 to 11, with the mar- 
velous score of 2,468—exceeding his previous 











record by 9 points. A cut of the target is here 
shown. Mr. Ittel (who shoots Peters .22 Short 
cartridges in all these matches) scored 1,239 points 
in his last 50 shots and made a 250 possible with 
a straight run of fourteen 25s. 

— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Bett & CHAPPELL of Oakland City, Ind., have 
4 Irish setter youngsters of the Shamrock Signal 
ex Lady Pat litter of Apr. 22, 1904, now in train- 
ing and report that they are making cracking 
good dogs in the field and one or more will prob- 
ably be entered in the coming season’s field trials. 

s- *¢ & 

J. M. Hour of Marshalitown, Iowa, who attended 
the Chicago bench show in the interests of his 
Airedale terriers, says that he could now give a 
pretty good specialty show himself at his home, 
where he has 12 of the breed. He is as enthus- 
iastie over Airedales as are most of the men who 
own dogs of this breed. 

a 

THE next annual convention and target tourna- 
ment of the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, will be held in 
Utica, June 13 to 16, under the auspices of the 
Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association. ‘‘ We 
shall endeavor,’’ writes Secretary J. W. Brown, 
**to make this the most attractive and largest 
State shoot that has been held in years.’’ 

* * * 


At Duluth, April 8, A. A. Farrington, shooting 
under the name of ‘‘Cap,’’ made the highest 
score ever made on the grounds of the Duluth 
Gun Club. Mr. Farrington’s shooting at this 
time proves him one of the best marksmen in the 
Northwest. He made a run of 91 straight, finish- 
ing 100 with a score of 99. In making this score 
Mr. Farrington used U. M. C. ‘‘ Arrow’? shells. 
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THE other day at Minden, La., Luther Wade, 
representing the Peters Cartridge Co., went to the 
traps with the local shooters and showed them 
how to break a few targets. He scored 96 out of 
100—which is a fair sample of the work Mr. 


Wade is doing. 
* & . 


Now that that afore-time shaggy coated Mon- 
arch or the Plains, the buffalo, has practicail7 
ceased to exist, a peculiar interest attaches to the 
advertisement of C. W. Bailey of Forsyth, Mont., 
on page 477. Mr. Bailey is known to the editor 
of this magazine as a man of his word and what 
he may tell you will do to tie to. 

« * 2 


‘*A Lucky StrRIKE’’—beautifully painted by 
Oliver Kemp—forms the front cover of the hand- 
some, elaborate catalogue, just issued by the Hor- 
ton Mfg. Co., 82 Horton St., Bristol, Conn., and 
which they will be pleased to send any member of 
the Sports Afield Family on receipt of request. 
The work consists of 48 pages, in which will be 
found full illustrated descriptions of all the vary- 
ing types of Bristol steel fishing rods and other 
angling accessories, with their prices, and will, 
we believe, prove of interest io fishermen gen- 
erally. If you contemplate a fishing trip this year, 
you should surely send in your name for a copy. 

s + 8 


WE bo not remember ever seeing mo accurate 
and artistic sporting scenes than the series of 
wild-fowl photo-gravures now being issued from 
the Hendrich studio, New York City—advertised 
elsewhere in the present issue; anu it is a pleas- 
ure to assure our readers tnat they are well worthy 
a place on the walls of any man’s @en, dining- 
room or library. The pictures (9 in number) are 
something deridedly new in-their line. They are 
16x20 inches in size, colored. brilliantly in water 
color. The scenes portray exciting moments with 
ducks and geese over decoys and from a sneak- 
boat. Mention Sports AFIELD and Mr. Hendrich 
will send you, free, sample half-tone reproductions 
&x7 inches in size. Address E. Hendrich, 218 East 
Eighteenth St., New York City. 


> + 2 


DISTINCTIVELY the brightest fishing tackle cata- 
logue of the season is that just issued by the Redi- 
for Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio, and which 
will be mailed to any sportsman on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp for postage. Its frontispiece shows 
3 of our gamest fish, beautifuuty done in colors— 
namely, the brook trout, rainbow trout and small- 
mouth black bass—and there are a number of in- 
teresting scenery photos as well, some of them 
taken in South and Central America. In addition 
to a great deal of genuine information for fish- 
ermen in all parts of the country, the new cata- 
logue explains in detail the good points of the 
various Redifor rods, reels, lures and other devices. 
Even if you dre not going fishing right away, a 
perusal of this little book will enhance your pleas- 
ure when you are again getting ‘‘ready for’’ the 
beckoning waters of your favorite lake or stream. 
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“AVAGE “= 


AUTOMATICALLY. 


The only single-shot rifles that do. Have every feature 
of repeating rifle, except the magazine. Cock auto- 

matically, and eject the shell after cartridge is fired— 
an exclusive Savage feature. Only rifle of its type 
that can be cleaned from the breech. Made to 

shoot .22-caliber short, long and long-rifle car- 
tridges. Solid American walnut stock. 


When it comes to rifles, the 
Savage is different. 













“No savage beast would dare to trifle 
With a man with a Savage Rifle.” 


hs Savage “JUNIOR” Single-shot Rifle, $5.00 
f Savage “SPECIAL” Junior, - - $7.00 


The “ Special’? Junior is similar to regular “ Junior,” only fancier. Those who 
i want something extremely handsome, willingly pay the difference in price. 


If your dealer won’t accommodate you, we will. Either rifle delivered, charges paid, on 


— 


receipt of price. Try your dealer first, but ‘send today for catalogue. 
WE ARE RIFLE SPECIALISTS—THAT’S ALL WE MAKE. 


1 Savage Arms Co., 60 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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LARGEST and FINEST SELECTION OF FISHING TACKLE IN THE COUNTRY 


We control the H. Mil- 


— = a (of England) 
“IRON ARM” af et, 
BRAND f-— 


of Hooks, Leaders, Phan- 
toms, etc.; Grout Tackle 
Boxes and Minnow Pails, 
King's Lea Liberty 
Reels, 


Net Staffs, 
Head's Fiy Deckeond — 
el Lin 
mond tebe ba 
Garnet Label, Ro! 
Label and Kenilworth La- 
bel Lines, and the finest 
built Rods on the —- 
as well as other fishi 
quisites of the very 
materials. “Liberty” and 
“Libert: ecial” High 
Grade Heel 5... ad 


sae We have just now some bargains in Second-hand Guns. Also, from Assignee’s 
Sale, 200 BALTIMORE ARMS CO.’s Hammerless Guns, $21.00. New and latest 
model. An exceptional bargain for any one wanting a good gun for a little money. 
Send for descriptive circular. 

Agents for W. & C. Scott & Son’s Fine Hammerless Guns. 


Send 10 cts, (stamps) for 100- finely illustrated catalogue of Highest Quality 
FISHING TACKLE and Gene and Vacation Outfitse—-GUNS, RIFLES, Etc., Ete. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1826.——— 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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TuE ‘‘Dowagiac’’ minnows (advertised on page 
469) are growing rapidly in popularity—their ex- 
cellent quality being a matter of common remark 
among bait casters and the trade generally. If 
interested, kindly mention Sports AFIELD and send 
to Messrs. James Heddon & Son, Dowagiac, Mich., 
for a copy of their latest booklet. 

a” * * 

FISHERMEN (and particularly those desirous of 
adding the wily black bass to their stringers) will 
be interested in the new Flegel casting hook— 
‘*the Hook that Never Fails,’’ according to its 
inventor. A point in favor of the Flegel hook 
is that it is absolutely weedless. It can be 
dropped in just where the big ones lie and once 
a fish takes hold you’ve got him. Without the 
device in hand, it is rather difficult to fully explain 
its workings, but a careful perusal of the adver- 
tisement on page 473 will somewhat enlighten 
one; after which you should drop a line to Benj. 
¥. Flegel, 114 Sixth St., Racine, Wis., for a copy of 
his ‘‘ Hook Book,’’ which explains it all. 

ichtitbllltemeceeas 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 





cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk—Lehigh 
Valley Route. Solid through trains; magnifi- 
cent scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls. 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 











Bite-No-More 
Keeps off 
Mosquitoes 


and every other kind of insect 
known. 
It is a liquid, which dries im- 
mediately, orming a@ coating on 
os skin, through which ipsects cannot bite. They will 
no’ 
Three applications will protect for balf a day. 
Bite-No-More is agreeable to use because it ries. 
Warranted harmiess, non-irritating and efficient. 
Gives instant relief, applied as treatment for insect 
bites and stings. If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will send four ounce-can, postpaid, for fifty oa Address, 


Franklin, Hawley & Co., Austin Station, Chicago, Il. 


Must Sell at Once 


On account of a ~~ 9 sonnet to me in January last, 
I am compelled ‘to y handsome Llewellyn setter 
) <q i igreed; 18 Sate old; ht 52 Ibs.; perfectly 

1d en; staunch on both single ird and covey; no 
better “pebriaver in the — of a kind disposition and 
fond of children. Averaged 2 hunting each week last 
season. Most beautifully = , a8 will seen by photo 
fe sent free upon 7s segues. Both sides of head are black, with 

uish 7 face and mouth; also legs and body tan 


months-old —— bitch pu Either of the abage 
can be had ai @ bergnin — 

Must che aa m i. C. SMITH $60 “O. E.” grade 
hammerless gun. elve-gauge; 28-in. barrels; weight, 
about 7 Ibs.; triple action; excellent gun for trap ‘ 
bought last ‘November, almost t brand new, will throw in 
fine leather case; complete outfit, $35.00. For further par- 
ticulars and photo of og, address, 


R. B. BRAUER, 108 Nor. Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 























‘Bristol : 

/ 
When Buying ‘‘ Bristol” Steel Fish- 
ing Rods you should order them equip- 


ped with | 
COMBINATION 
REEL AND HANDLE 


(Edsall’s Patent) 


as it has many advantages over an ordi- 
nary reel, which are readily appreciated. 


You will note that in the illus. 
tration the reelis on aline with 
the centre of handle——thus 
equal.y dividing the weight 
and producing a_ perfect 
balance, because it will 















not turn in the band. A Go 
most perfect operation R,. P oo 
of the reel is afford- ie n 
ed, and it does not easily con- 
turn to the un- be ay - 
der side of rod ; 3 the | umb. 
it “hangs” Itis novel, 
naturally, attractive 
and prac- 
tical in 


metal with polished steel 
pivots and bearings, fin- 

ished in heavy nickel plate. 
It has a quadruple action, with 

click and drag, also screw-off oil 
caps and ivory balanced handle. 
The spool, which is very free running, holds 
£0 to 100 yards of line. 


FREE.—Handsomely illustrated Catalogue, 
“A Lucky Strike,” giving full description and 
prices, sent on application. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
82 Horton Street, 
BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Flegel’s Famous Casting Hook. 


The only Hook that is Absolutely Weedless. 















Because concealed in either a live frog or minnow. 
Small when closed. Large when open. Never fails to 
operate. Hooks both ways. The only sure catch. 
Very successful where all others fail. The only inside 
hook. Very novel, simple and practical. It has no 
equal, and we want it known. Sold under a pos- 
itive guarantee. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. We mean business. Words cannot 
do it justice. To be appreciated, it must be seen. 
If not a fisherman yourself, get one for some good friend 
who is—He will appreciate it. A big New York 
dealer says, ‘‘It is the only hook—send me 5,000.’’ 


SPECIAL sda Hag ptt Kl act wm your dealer, we will py 00 
OFFER x“. Tostpald any partttac Ue the U.S. soaceuieie 
Or write for HOOK BOOK, It explains all. 
Ref. Commercial and Savings Bank. 


BENJ. F. FLEGEL, Racine, Wisconsin. 
114 Sixth Street. 


Easily baited and does not kill the bait. 
Cuts actual size and show hook open and 


























“cupReoce” J SOME RARE 
ae Wise 7 Fishing Tackle Bargains 


Fly or Bait Rod, well made of Split Bamboo with 
cork handle, extra tip and put up in wood form. Fly 
Rod, 10 ft.; weight, 6 ozs.; Bait Rod, 9 ft.; weight, 8 ozs, 
UOC, HONIII, 6c 5 saws vicdice cc ccaccceccsenct 75 cts. 
Automatic Aluminum Reel, witb tool steel bearings, 
EUREKA! No more twisting of fish line while holds 300 ft. of line and winds 130 ft. without rewinding. 








casting or trolling. The above cut shows the EL 5.6.0 daid ck Aane iden sadeabes sea padongesesicuont $3.75 
Trout Flies, special lot 6on a card, well tied and good 
ANTI-TWISTER quality. Try a sample dozen assorted for........ 12 cts. 

—the lower as attached to spoon Sent postpaid on Plenty of other good bargains in my Fishing Tackle 


‘ Catalogue, which will be sent Free upon request. 
receipt of 25 cts. or compiete outfit for 75 cte. 


J. W. ELDREDGE, - ~- Belvidere, Ill. 


MARBLE’S FIELD Ga——— = ot wo coh ee 


. 
RN RE RRS TTT hooking the loop over some 
projection, holding the 
CLEANER. S00 On A REEDED Weignt in one hand and 


working the rifle forward 

Used and Endorsed by U. S. Gov’t. and backward with the 10 other, itis not necessary to drop the weight and pull 
the cleaner through the barrel every time in order to clean one spot. 

Sold by dealers or direct, 75 cts., postpaid. Mention calibre. Marble’s 's Extra Quality Specialties described in Catalogue B. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., - - GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN, 


DACH SHUNDE 


At stud, FRITZ VON WEISBADEN 
(imported). Fee, $10. Puppies usual- 
ly for sale at reasonable prices. 


ANDREW D. BROWN, Atlantic, Iowa. 


CHARLES DISCH, 319 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























Ball-Bearing Oarlocks. 


The ideal locks for hunting, fishing 
and all pleasure boats. Absolutely 
noiseless and frictionless. Prac- 
tically anya pom If — deal- 
= does not handle,send $2.25 for sam- 

| red id in U.S8., or write for 

escriptive circulars, to 


T. H,. GARRETT, Jr., 
Smith Block, Auburn, N. Y. 
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The Gun is a 
Burning Question 











$1, poe aed ov ws eee THE BURNING 
eac ear in buy ng QUESTION 
Cheap Guns. IS QUALITY. 


The quality of the 
PARKER GUN is 
_ beyond question. 
a In your choice it is 
= the part of wisdom 
to see that you are 
buying a safe gun. 
Our opinions are 
worth Dollars to 
you. We are the 
oldest manufactur. 
ers in America and 
offer you our serv. 
ices FREE. 


Hosneued + ewes un 
in 1905, write us 


PARKER BROS., 35°” Meriden, Conn. 
NEW LYMAN RECEIVER; SIGHTS > 


For REMINGTON-LEE 



























E Sporting Rifles. z 
i : 
aE 

¢ Send for our 96- 5 
< i) page Catalogue of >) 
$ Sights. £ 
z : 
z a 
2 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, ; Middletietd, Seniaiens. 

RIPPLEY’S ite viveny AnD bLeasurne STEEL BOATS 


Very steady. Runs well. Nothing to or shrink, Made 

of best vanized steel. Indestructible. rge air chambers. 
Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
7 es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., “int isuncne 


Box S, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 

to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bea ng; Micrometer Drag; 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated, velvet cushion bearings. Aluminum and 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue, 


AMERICA. COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 











Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outfit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 


heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and » 
Minnow Pails. Send for Circular. 


Pat. March 10,18. —_'F, Cortez Wilson & Co., 
739 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, [lis. 





14}¢x10}¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs, 





i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE ORIGINAL WOODEN MINNOW 


The “EXPERT” 
Price, 75 cents. 


We are the Pioneers of the 
Wooden Minnow. Been mak- 
ing them for ten years and 
know how to make them just 
Patented March 17, ’03. right. 


“THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR A FISHERMAN.” : 
DETACHABLE HOOKS. PERFORATED SPINNERS. 


When you want the VERY BEST, insist on the “ EXPERT.” 


“A CATCHING THING.” F. GC. WOODS & CO., Alliance, Ohio. 


[Fishing Tackle FREE. on Trial 


My Fishing Tackle is for sale by all first class dealers, but I want you 
to see it and try it for yourself. I will send you a complete outfit, express charges 
prepaid, for a free trial on your next fishing trip. I will also send you free my 
books on ‘‘How to Catch Bass,’’ ‘‘The Art of Bait Casting,’’ and my 100 page Cata- 
| log of Fine Fishing Tackle. Simply send your name and address and the name and ad- 
Hwdress of a fishing tackle dealer in your city, and I will at once arrange for 
free trial. Write at once to William Shakespeare, 
438 Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





































THE PILOT FOR TROLLING OR CASTING 
TURN=A=FROG &) andsiage: or ive inte dep rater a0 oe 
PILOT SPINNER |". The fins do the work. The side fins 


dive 1 instant by si: tippin, the fins 
or dive in an mp) pping the 
axle. qt; devices bat 

















up or down on their 

can be kept on the surface 

at the end of 300 feet of line. 
Send for circulars. 

Pil Turn-a- 

Bec Phiet Spinners, Boer alt 

three, postpaid, $1.00. 


H. R. STEWART & 
932 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 








oo, 
J 














These pictures in water color, photogravures, colored by hand in all the brilliant colors true to Nature. 
Red sunset skies. Size, 16x20 inches on heavy paper, 22x28 inches. Prices, $2.00 each; two for $3.50. 
Photogravures, plain, $1.00 each; two for $1.75. Postage prepaid. Send for sample half-tone reproduc- 


tions, 5x7, inches, sent free. 
E, HENDRICH, 218 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 











How 1s Your Outfit? 


The most indispensable tool a sportsman ever 
carried is a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. Every 
up-to-date sportsman should havé one. A perfect 
axe for clearing a trail, making camp and the 
many other uses an axe can be put to. If you 
have ever handled one in the woods they need no 
farther introduction. While they last, we offer 





Style No. 2, 


Style No. 2 for only THREE new yearly sub- 

scriptions at $1.50 each. This axe weighs 20 ozs., 

has 11-inch steel] and hard rubber handle; made 

of the best tool steel and is fully warranted ; has 

safety guard, which protects blade and allows 
you to slip it into hip or coat pocket. 

\ Ever been ‘‘caught 
out’? in wet weather 
and found your match- 
es water-soaked? It 
wouldn’t have happen- 
ed had you carried your 
matches in a Marble 
Waterproof Match Box, 
which we offer for only 
ONE new subscription. 
This box is absolutely 
air and water-tight. No 
experienced woodsman 
or sportsman would go 
into the forest without 
one. Think of it!—only ONE new subscription. 

How’s the sight on your gun, or 
haven’t you any? You can’t afford 
to be without one, when we send 
you a Marble’s Improved Front 
Sight for only ONE subscription (new, of course). 
This is the only sight which enables you to see 
under as well as over. On long ranges, where 
you cannot wait to adjust the rear sight, accur- 
acy is insured by the fact that you can see the 
object aimed at under the sight. Made in 1-16, 
3-32 or 1-8-inch beads, with choice of ivory, Ger- 
man Silver, gold alloy or alaminum. 








You've surely been fishing some time or 
other and had one of those ‘‘big ones’’ 
get away. If you will send us TWO new 
subscriptions, we’ll send you a Marble 
Automatic Gaff Heok and we can guaran- 
tee that you’!l land everv fish you really 
hook. Your dealer asks $1.50 for them ; 
we ask you nothing. 


Another indispensa- 
ble article for sports- 
men is a Marble Com- 
pass. No one can safe- 
ly go into big timber 
without one. We offer 
this No. 2 Compass with jewel 
capped needle for only TWO 
new ‘subscriptions. Can be 
fastened fi:mly to belt, coat or 
vest, so it will be always in 
sight—thus keeping your di- 
rection without stopping to dig 
down into your pocket for your compass and then 
wait for it to settle. Sells for $1.25. 

Another camp necessity is a knife. We'll send 
you any of the below named for only THREE 
subscriptions : 








Canoe Knife. 


A No. 2 Marble Safety Pocket Knife, 5-inch 
blade ; engraved hard rubber side plates; weight 
50zs. This is a folding knife and can be carried 
either in the pocket or at the belt. 

An Ideal hunting knife No. 1, made from the 
finest steel in the world. It is hand tempered and 
hand finished. Is put up with laminated leather 
handle, brass and fibre trimmings and polished 
stag horn tips; either 5 or 6 inch blade. 

Canoe knife, with 44-inch blade, stag horn or 
leather handle ; weight 5 ozs. 

For TWO subscriptions we’ll send a Marble 
Camp Carver. Finest quality steel, either stag or 
rosewood handle, 8-inch blade; or a handy fish 
knife with leather case, inlaid German silver 
plate on reverse side with your name and address 
engraved. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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We make Minnow Holders that are guaranteed 
to hold the bait for continuous casting or trolling. 
We also manufacture Frog Holding Tandems, 
Casting Spoons and Weedless Hooks. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
If your dealer does not handle them, send direct to the 


WEST WEEDLESS HOOK CO., Dept. C., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Fishermen, do “ern know why the new 


No. 2 Minnow Holder, Price, 75c. af A STER S 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) _cannssasnnanananie i “, a P <> BAIT | 





is the best bait ever used for Black Bass and Pickerel? Because‘the 
advantages obtained with the Bucktail are ten times greater than those 
+ of therear spinner. The minute our bait strikes the water, every hair 
= begins to squirm and wriggle—making it a most killing lure. your 

dealer does not sell them, send dir to us. Every bait guaranteed. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of 75 cents. Send for booklet, 


H. C. KAUFMAN & COMPANY, 1835 Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANOE TRIPS} } Fish. 


. 
Fish 1, 
‘The Canadian Pacific Railway will ar- Electricity 
range canoe trips down the Mississaga for = 00 
summer fishing and fall shooting; also trips sq 

















ee complete 

in other parts of the great Canadian North- Ss Fanner = OUTFIT 
land. Any kind of fish may be caught by this new method at will. 
No State in the Union has passed any law against this practice; 
A carload of nme canoes is on hand at it’s sure every time and great sport, without danger to operator 
Biscotasing, Ont., to be sold at cost. Coens aston of these suttan can be mace ie yonr, 
oa ees ~~ oe secdpenig. Outfitall complete only $1.00 with full instruc: 
Special efforts will be made to furnish tions. Can be carried in the fisherman's ordinary tackle box. By 
express prepaid, 20 cents extra, Dealersand agents make big 

good guides, outfits etc.; but no responsi- money selling these. Send for catalogue of fishing tackle, etc, 


The VIM CO., Dept. 2, 68 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








bility taken. Write well in advance to 


ROBERT KERR, Moccasins, Snow- 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian Pacific Ry., 


MONTREAL, CANADA. Shoes 


A Rare Collection LACROSSE OUTFITS 


Indian Made 


Send us the size of your shoe and we will 
mail you a pair of GENUINE BUCKSKIN 
INDIAN MOCCASINS. Men’s 

50; Ladies’, $2.00; Misses’ or 
Boys’, $1.75; Infants’, $1.00. Oil 
ns for hun ng. Com- 























at the following prices: 


Buffalo Skull; complete with Horns, $5.00 
Buffalo Horns, per pair, without Skull, 1.75 


plete” li f Lacrosse 
Single Horn, - - ae ~~ wy Pack mh ny 
Genuine Buffalo Bull Teeth, each, .25 Indian novelties. All goods In- 


dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon application. 
C. W. BAILEY, Forsyth, Mont. | mohawk indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. 








No. 4 
List $100.00 





If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
& gun of any other make. mpare them, and dif the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. V.B. —The Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Wants, For Sate, Eto. 

Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








STAL BRINGS CIRCULARS. J. KIOLA, ENGRAV- 
er, 155 West Madison St., Chicago, Ills. 





re SALE.—FLINT INDIAN RELICS AND OLD PIS- 
tols. N. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


OR SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. COM- 
RADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


ETTER AND POINTER PUPS FOR SALE CHEAP— 
purest of blood—thoroughbreds. 








S 





Prices from $5.00 each 
upwards. THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 
TTENTION, HUNTERS! I CAN FURNISH Ln 4 


with well-bred hounds that will please you in beaut; 
pe | qualities, and also in a For particulars, 
R, CARDY, Sawyer, W: 





OR SALE. —FULL-BLOODED ENGLISH BEAGLE 
Regist stock. Hunters that are hunted. 
Enclose stamp forinformation. OAKLAND BEAGLE KEN- 
NELS, Pontiac, Mich. 


OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN SETTER 

bitch—two years old; very typical; beautiful coat. 

Cheap to the right master; must sell at once. CRAIG, 1112 
Steinway Hall, cago. 


SS AND COLLECTORS OF LIVE GAME 
will be interested to know that I am in a position to 
— all Kinds of — wild animals, such as mountain 
cow, goats, moose, deer, bear, and bald and golden eagles. 
Oar H. BARKDULL, Petersburg, Alaska. 


ve LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE ”—THAT’S THE UNI- 

versal opinion of my work. Let me mount your 

e heads, fish, birds and fur ru first-class work and 

iow prices guaranteed. JOHN PE ERS, Taxidermist, 2325 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 

















Norw: bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, lish bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


AIREDALES 


FOR SALE.—A choice litter of puppies, by the noted Imported 
Rooley Toff ex Imported Colne Asia; she the dam of the following 
Chicago winners, Briar-Thorn, Briar-Bush and Miss Roxie, and the 
recent Denver winners, By-Thorn and Culbertson Queen. 

At stud: INVESTIGATOR (No. 80908), full brother to the 
above winners; fee, $10.00. 
J. M. HOLT, - - 





Marshalltown, Iowa. 


P. & SS. KENNELS. 


Setters. A postal brings 
rs. n) 
you printed lists et 
shootin bi 





uppies, 
The Imported 1 English 
e Impo nglis 
setter, LIN FIELD 
BRAGG at stud, He 
2 @ field trial winner 
and also a thirty-six 
times bench winner. 
Send for handsome II- 
lustrated Souvenir 
Booklet of this great 


LINGFIELD BRAGG. dog. 


R. S. BARRETT, 
916—L. State Life Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 





BOOK ON 


AFIELD. 
Dog Diseases 


And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City, 





Largest Pet Stock 


Dealer in America. 
All My ay = Quail, Pheasan: 
ves; Rare imported Bi Birds, Jon 
7 Gold-fish, etc. Finely bred 
,Cats, Ferrets, Rabbits, Cavies 
pets of all kinds. Send for cir- 
cular, 
GEM CITY BIRD STORE, 
Dept. 21, Kansas City, Mo, 











AIREDALE TERRIERS. } 


FOR .SALE.—Airedale Terrier Pu appl ies, sired by 
the noted dog WATERSIDE WIZARD aa 
ported) out of matrons of the mostapproved breeding. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Shipment 
on approval C.O. D.,on ssoes of sufficient payment 
down to guarantee’ good faith. Prices reasonable 
and consistent with quality. The — is the most 
fashionable as well as the most useful dog on earth, 
Waterside Wizard at stud; fee, $15.00 

CULBERTSON KENNELS, 
Member American 16 W. Fifth St., 
Kennel Club. Atlantic, Iowa. 














NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE | 


(INCORPORATED.] 


202 E. 19th St., N. Y. City. ’Phone 6105-18th. 


“ = rters and breeders of English and ‘ 

Frenc —_ Boston Terriers, St. Senet q 

Great Donen, tee tiffs, Greyhounds, Irish, —— 4 
and Gordon Setters, Ege mee Pointers, les, 

Dachshunde Coach Dogs, Black Poodles, Spa ( 

Scotch Collies, 8 jheep Bloodhounds, Deer- : 

4 

( 

( 

4 

( 





’ 
hounds, Wolthounas’ Newfoundlands, = 
Skyes, Airedales, Irish, Bull, smooth and wire- 
a sy Maltese and Toy Black and Tan Terri- 

y Spaniels, Toy Silk Poodles, King Charles, 
ae de or puppies. 
Largest selection of the finest Persian Angora 

Cats and Kittens. Dogs shipped to 
any part of the Globe. 
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THE -‘HILDEBRANDT BAITS. 


For Trout and Bass fish- 
ing, no swivels required; 
“they spin so 
Made in ten different styles 
in either Bucktail or Fea’ 
Fly. For ng and trolling. 
Price for single, 25 cts; tandem, 735 cts. Sen Circular. 


JOHN J.HILDEBRANDT, - ~- Lanne Ind. 





WRITE FOR 


CIRCULAR 
FOR RAW FURS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
DEPT. 20 
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yling. 
, Ind. 
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THE 20™ CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


is the only perfect 

gun oil you can 
buy. Cleans out the barrels. Es 
cially good when smokeless powder 
is used. ils the mechanisms, 
polishes the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather, 
Use before and after shooting. 


G. W. COLE CO., 
12 Washington Life Bldg., 
New York City. 

















Sportsmen 


yu ag 
—, _ 
Gulinade & 
Southern 
Railway, 
Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts in the State. d- 


somely ipped 
scheduled = at convenient 
hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 
Generali Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo, 


8.—Have you seen our ba ag Beate 
“Piotureedas Colorado,” “ 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beau! ~ a Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 








The Houseboat Book 


The Log of a Cruise from Chicago 
to ‘New Orleans. 
By WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 
ILLUSTRATED; 210 PAGES; PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
“ A capital book, and one which supplies a long existent 
need.”—Sports Afield. 

Once upon a time there was a doctor, and one 
day this doctor’s good angel whispered in his ear the 
magic words, ‘‘ House boat!” and straightway there 
arose in his mental vision the picture of a broad river, 
the boat lazily floating, children fishing, the wife’s 
cheery call to view bits of scenery too lovely for soli- 
tary enjoyment, and a long year of blissful seclusion, 
where no tale of woe could penetrate. He forthwith 
built him a houseboat, and it is the plain, everyday 
happenings of the cruise, with its varied opportuni- 
ties for sport, that Doctor Waugh has here so attract- 
ively set forth. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


atten. 





FISHERMAN 


LEAVE YOUR 
TROUBLES BEHIND! 


This is the advice that a distinguished 
amateur gives when he adds, 
“Take with you a 


Takapart Reel. - 





This reel has the following points which will 
commend it to every thoughtful fisherman: It is 
made by the very best modern machinery; the 
frame is tubular and very strong, with no screws to 
jar loose. A novel friction device allows any degree 
of friction to be secured on the spool—thus prevent- 
ing back-lashing. 

With an adjustable screw cap on the rear axle,: 
all looseness between the spool and the frame may be 
taken up. Metal bands on both ends may be un- 
screwed instantly, and the spool may be lifted out 
for clearing a tangle in the line. The adjustable 
head and end plates permit the handle and click 
mechanism to be placed in different positions. 

Dr. C. M. Luckey, who won the } and } ounce 
Casting Events from the most expert class of con- 
testants in the country at Madison Square Garden, 
writes : 


“IT won with yur TAKAPART REEL, 
which was opposed by reels costing all 
the way from $15 to $50 of the most 
celebrated makes. I gave it severe test 
enough to have ruined any other reel of 
similar size. I sincerely recommend to 
every sportsman to LEAVE HIS 
TROUBLES BEHIND ON HIS VA- 
CATION by taking along a TAKA- 
PART Reel that is always ready for 
action and never goes wrong.’’ 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 


Makers of the Celebrated “AMATEUR” and 
“EXPERT” Reels, 


32 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 








By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands ; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 
Collar are discussed and explained. 

The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and contains 124 pages. It should be in every sports- 
man’s library, Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Breaking 


By William A. Bruette, V. S. 


A Treatise on the Rearing, Breaking and 
Handling of Setters and Pointers. 


In this valuable book is embodied the methods 
employed by the most successful trainers and field- 
trial handlers of the present day, explained and com- 
mented upon by the author. The latest and most 





comprehensive work for the instruction of amateurs 
who desire to break their own dogs to field work. 
Illustrated with photographs of noted dogs. 

Price, prepaid: paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








DONT SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 


MANGE in its mildest form is a tetrible disease; yet it 
can be easily and effectively cured. We have 


many testimonials like the following from persons who have 
used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep Jacos!, pro- 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes: 
“Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chlorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 

I had ared cocker spaniel sent to me that was 
afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 
that he had used everything 

possible to cure her, but with 
no good results. I at once be- 
gan treating her with Chlor- 
ozone, and in just ten days 











had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
no scarf apparent. This same dog had previously been doctored 
rae of the much heralded “positive mange cures,” cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


The Great Western Oil Co., 


Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 














HUNTING 
in the 
LAND of 
HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTFR 


HUNTING 
IN THE LAND 
OF ViAWATHA 





“Seven seasons of delightfal outings are graphically 
told, It is written in the form of a journal—thereby retain- 
ing much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

“A pleasant chronicle of camp life and incidents. per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”— Sports Afield. 





Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


In writing to Advertiseru, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Your 
Summer 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque summer resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 
for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.’’ It gives you full information as to where to go and 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’l Agent, S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colorado, 














Austin 
ees Loaded 

— Shells 

The Austin Cartridge Co., “sic™ 


ae 99 Isour Black Powder 4 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 
Grack Shot shell, loaded with our Bang Smokeless Powder shell of the 

own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 

handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the either amateur or expert, 

market, 


66 59 Extra high brass, high-grade 
46 Alert 99 is our moderate priced Smokeless Invincible shell, representing best work- 
Powder shell. They are neat in manship and materials. Suited to heavy loads of Bulk 


@ppearance and good. Suited to the field and trap Smokeless Powder. A shell for the sportsman who 
where an inexpensive shell is desired. wants the best. 


Ne | 


For sale through the jobbing and retail trade. Catalogue on application. 
All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 


Austin Cartridge Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A ae 7 Png Manager, 


Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


i wil be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when wrifing adverticss. 
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How 1s Your Outfit? 


The most indispensable tool a sportsman ever 
carried is a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. Every 
up-to-date sportsman should have one. A perfect 
axe for clearing a trail, making camp and the 
many other uses an axe can be put to. If you 


have ever handled one in the woods they need no 
farther introduction. While they last, we offer 





Style No. 2, 
Style No. 2 for only THREE new yearly sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. This axe weighs 20 ozs., 
has 11-inch steel and hard rubber handle ; made 
of the best tool steel and is fully warranted ; has 
safety guard, which protects blade and allows 
you to slip it into hip or coat pocket. 

Ever been ‘caught 
out”? in wet weather 
and found your match- 
es water-soaked? It 
wouldn’t have happen- 
ed had you carried your 
matches in a Marble 
Waterproof Match Box, 
which we offer for only 
ONE new subscription. 
This box is absolutely 
air and water-tight. No 
experienced woodsman 
or sportsman would go 
into the forest without 
one. Think of it!—only ONE new subscription. 

How’s the sight on your gun, or 
haven’t you any? You can’t afford 
to be without one, when we send 
you a Marble’s Improved Front 
Sight for only ONE subscription (new, of course). 
This is the only sight which enables you to see 
under as well as over. On long ranges, where 
you cannot wait to adjust the rear sight, accur- 
acy is insured by the fact that you can see the 
object aimed at under the sight. Made in 1-16, 
3-32 or 1-8-inch beads, with choice of ivory, Ger- 
man Silver, gold alloy or aluminum. 











You've surely been fishing some time or 
other and had one of those ‘‘ big ones’’ 
getaway. If you will send us TWO new 
subscriptions, we’l] send you a Marble 
Automatic Gaff Hook and we can guaran- 
tee that you’ll land everv fish you really 
hook. Your dealer asks $1.50 for them; 
we ask you nothing. 


Another indispensa- 
ble article for sports- 
men is a Marble Com- 
pass. No one can safe- 
ly go into big timber 
without one. We offer 
this No. 2 Compass with jewel 
capped needle for only TWO 
new .subscriptions. Can be 
fastened firmly to belt, coat or 
vest, so it will be always in 
sight—thus keeping your di- 
rection without stopping to dig 
down into your pocket for your compass and then 
wait for it to settle. Sells for $1.25. 

Another camp necessity is a knife. We'll send 
you any of the below named for only THREE 
subscriptions : 








Canoe Knife. 


A No. 2 Marble Safety Pocket Knife, 5-inch 
blade ; engraved hard rubber side plates ; weight 
50zs. This is a folding knife and can be carried 
either in the pocket or at the belt. 

An Ideal hunting knife No. 1, made from the 
finest steel in the world. It is hand tempered and 
hand finished. Is put up with laminated leather 
handle, brass and fibre trimmings and polished 
stag horn tips; either 5 or 6 inch_ blade. 

Canoe knife, with 4}-inch blade, stag horn or 
leather handle ; weight 5 ozs. 

For TWO subscriptions we’ll send a Marble 
Camp Carver. Finest quality steel, either stag or 
rosewood handle, 8-inch blade; or a handy fish 
knife with leather case, inlaid German silver 
plate on reverse side with your name and address 
engraved. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


_m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
ay 22 SS Se 









and the correcting of 
Stas of te oa etawtian ee 
gun afield. ‘t is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Had. F. Haberlien, is a 


poe ee trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
ith Bal among trainers. 

vTne e Sixth saa Gon Revised an = 

Tilustrated rtraits of the author and fifteen 

bird dogs. cn pene cover, $1.00. Finely bound = 

cloth, $10. "feat on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 
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The Houseboat Book 


The Log of a Cruise from Chicago 
to New Orleans. 
By WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 


ILLUSTRATED; 210 PAGES; PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 





“ A capital book, and one which supplies a long existent 
need.’”’—Sports Afield, 


Once upon a time there was a doctor, and one 
day this doctor’s good angel whispered in his ear the 
magic words, ‘‘ House boat!” and straightway there 
arose in his mental vision the picture of a broad river, 
the boat lazily floating, children fishing, the wife’s 
cheery call to view bits of scenery too lovely for soli- 
tary enjoyment, and a long year of blissful seclusion, 
where no tale of woe could penetrate. He forthwith 
built him a houseboat, and it is the plain, everyday 
happenings of the cruise, with its varied opportuni- 
ties for sport, that Doctor Waugh has here so attract- 
ively set forth. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NOT ONLY MR. DOOLEY BUT 
EVERYBODY 


Says the tri 
to the Crip) 


from Colorado Springs 
Creek Gold Camp over 


The Short Line 


Is the Scenic Treat of the World. 


The One Day Trip-that Bankrupts 
the English Language 


of Colorado Soenery is embraced in 
this w wend — tri cf a ies—Cafions—Moun- 
Beauty — Sublimity—Thrills — 
Wonder—Admirstion-~ Geological Phenomena, and 
ST peewee Mining Camp on om. 
The superb ger service from Denver, syeehe 
and and Colorado ings i includes solid trains of modern 


es, palace o — cars and dining cars 
ae meals a laeurte 
Send for descriptive booklets, free. 


D. C. MacWatters, 


General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 


Colorado Springs, 
Cole. 











A Revised Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


—or— 
Training Versus Breaking. 


By 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


The revision of a book is warranted only by popularity. We 
have here a work by a practical trainer of more than 30 years’ ex- 











perience, which was received with marked favor upon its original 
appearance, and which is still accepted as authority in all es 2 <3 
tains to the humane and rational ae of hun dogs. le 
its object is to instruct, “Training vs. Breaking” is written in s 
bright, readable style, which makes it ae entertaining. 

any sportsman, the chapter =" “My Old Dog Trim” is a 
worth the price of the entire boo! 


Price, seen $1.00. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ie fonts Letra ie mc Gold Medal and Highest Award. 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 
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Spratt’s Patent 


(America) Ltd. 
Manufacture Specially Prepared Foods 
— for — 
Dogs, Puppies, Cats, 
Game, _ Birds, Fish, 
Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons. 


Write for our free catalogue, “‘ Dog Culture,”’ with prac- 
tical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management 
of dogs, also a chapter on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, 


450 uae St., Newark, N. J. 
43. Fourth St., St. Louis, M 
1324 Valencia St., San Weanciece, Cal. 





DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 








MANG in its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it 
can be easily and effectively cured. We have 
many testimonials like the following from persons who have 
used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep Jacosl, pro- 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes: 
“Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chlorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 

I had a red cocker spaniel sent to me that was 

afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 

that he had used everything 

possible to cure her, but with 

no good results. I at once be- 

gan treating her with Chlor- 

ozone, and in just ten days 


had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
no scurf apparent. This same dog had prev iously been doctored 
with some of the much heralded “ positive oa cures,”’ cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I ler you duct one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and 7 a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


The Great Western Oil Co., 


Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Gillette 
Supplemental Chamber 





Fw pte: pw pm roe 
asmall pistol cartri in a high 
es alade for ail calbre aes ‘30-40 
and British’ 3 Mm 


_& 4 = postpaid on recei t of 
ae hee ° 


agg Chamber Co., 
Drain, Oregon. 





Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 
Fan 


Pocket Flash 
Blectric Hand Lantern. Necktie Lights. - 
illustrates many of the most oe electric A. 4 at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The lowest price in the world on every- 


thing electrical. Agents can make handsome commissions and 
many sales. Write for complete information. Catalogue Free. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Muscallonge 


The King of Fresh Water Fish, 
are waiting for fishermen at 


FIFIELD 


and Other Points on the 


Wisconsin 
Central 
Railway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


JAS. C. POND, General Passenger Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 

















